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BY  JOHN  LUTHER  LON< . 
AmUor  1/  Mm  Ckmrj  Blimmi,  /lfhd*mf  Bmii^rjij,  tk 


I. 
THB  AKTIST  WHO  ADOIKD  OOLOE. 

BLITHE  M  the  fimshine,  as  the  floven,  u  Um  loented  air  of  hit 
adored  SaUuina  was  Ifamahida  the  littla.  For  ha  had  ao 
care.  Think  of  that  a  moBMnt— no  eve!  Bieept  to  rit»  when 
the  mood  waa  on,  upon  hia  joUj  heela  and  paint  npon  thoee  Taaaa  of 
Setsmna,  whieh  jon  hare  pahapa  aeen,  thoee  saperb  portiaita,  which 
yon  haTe  alao  donbtleet  ieen«  of  the  foddeaa  of  the  em  and  of  the  Foi- 
Woman,  the  beautiful  Tampire  who,  haring  been  giTen  no  aonl, 
fnllr  preyt  npon  the  aoola  of  men.  And  thit,  if  it  might  hare  been 
to  jou,  waa  onlj  joj  to  him.  Rather,  it  wa«  the  thing  for  whSdi  be 
altogether  liTed — aa  all  hia  anceaton  had  done  for  a  thonaand  yeara.  I 

And,  indeed,  in  Japan,  if  one  undentood  it  (and  I  bate  not  time  to  ei- 
plain  it  here),  a  thouMnd  years  is  not  such  an  eitmordinary  mMm  ill 
the  way  of  an  anoeatry.  There  are  othei^Hwd  kmger — linca  then  this. 
And  to  liTe  for  one's  art,  in  Japan,  is  precisely  what  is  expected  of  one.  { 

If  one*s  anccftors  have  )>ocn  artists,  one  most  so  lire.     It  is  the  priee  of  ' 

eternal  life.  To  abandon  one's  ancestors  ia  to  be  left  withoot  guides 
through  the  maice  which  Iced  to  the  other  world ;  and  withool  ipeneew 
there  if  one  eonld  arrive  alone. 

Well,  the  painting  was  not  quite  all.  SomeHmea  not  often — hia 
best  1ot(h1  deity  was  busy  rlnrwherp,  and  his  inspiration  would  fleg  o 
little.     (lie  could  not  paint  without  that  baorsncr  of  nerre  wfaieh  w% 
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call  innpinition.)  llien  it  w«s  his  morning-glories,  of  w!iicli  you  liavc 
alto  poMblr  hrard,  for  a  little  while.  Back  there  in  the  tiny  garden, 
whara  yen  with  American  boots  on  would  be  afraid  to  tread  for  fear  of 
diatarblog  tha  balanca  of  tomething,  they  were.  The  flowers  he  cared 
for  moat  an  all  that  flower  land, — because  of  their  daintiness  and 
evanetoanoe  and  fragility.  He  was  an  artist,  remember.  And  his  skill 
with  them  was  something  man^ellous.  The  world  he^rd  of  them — as 
far  aa  Kagoahima — and  wished  to  see  them.  But  the  crooked  little 
artiai  disliked  the  world;  so  when  it  came  he  put  up  the  amado  and 
want  to  bed  till  it  departed.  Then  he  took  Yasakuji  into  the  garden 
with  tha  greatest  glea.  It  was  Yasakuji  who  would  help  to  put  up  the 
amado. 

He  was  a  big  Satauma  'riki'-man  who  had  worn  himself  out  in  the 
treaty-porta  pushing  west-ocean  men  about  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
honr,  and  had  come  home  to  die.  He  was  the  only  person  besides 
Mamthida  who  erer  mw  the  famous  flowers.  They  would  have  little 
fi?a-o'dock-in-the-moming  parties  to  see  them  open  and  close — and  to 
Oitdi  than  with  the  dew  on — parties  for  two.  That  is  the  only  time,  I 
lagrat  to  say,  when  morning-glories  receive — five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Pny  dismiai  from  your  mind  the  picture  of  your  own  moming- 
gloriaa.    Beatdaa  Marushida's  they  are  canaille. 

Yon  perceive  that  he  was  quite  solitary,  except  for  the  painting,  the 
flowers,  and  Yasakuji.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  quite  happy;  that  is  to 
•ay,  upon  reflection,  he  was  absolutely  content.  Perhaps  happiness  is  a 
more  vivid  and  aggresmve  thing.  Perhaps  content  is  passive,  happiness 
arid.  But,  certainly,  if  you  had  asked  Marushida  what  yet  he  required 
to  complete  his  content  he  would  have  smiled — and  his  smile  was,  I 
think,  the  finest  thing  about  him,  perhaps  the  only  thing  about  him 
which  was  fine — and  shook  his  huge  head ;  and,  maybe,  have  shrugged 
hla  abonlders.  He  really  did  not  know  or  care.  So,  you  sec,  he  was 
oontent 

And  yet  it  waa  scarcely  a  comradeship  between  him  and  Yasakuji. 
The  'riki'-man  had  not  a  single  artistic  idea  in  his  head.  He  liked 
the  painting  and  the  morning-glories — yea.  But  it  was  only  because 
llamshida  made  them  both.  Still,  an  observer  would  have  sworn  that 
there  had  never  been  two  better  friends, — neverl  And  he  would  have 
been  right,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  above.  For  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  soul  to  the  'riki'-man,  and  even  if  the  artist  did  not  always 
go  to  deeply  he  reverenced  the  depth  of  the  love  of  his  friend  and  re- 
turned it  fnUy.  And  sometimes  in  an  odd  moment  he  would  fancy 
what  it  wonld  be  like  to  do  without  him — and  of  this  he  did  not  like  to 
think.  Hia  face  waa  ugly,  his  manners  bad,  his  speech  often  uncouth, 
hia  congh  frightful,— annoying  when  it  could  not  be  suppressed,  as 
•ometimes  hapn^md,— but  in  the  curiously  beautiful  old  eyes  the  artist 
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Mw  a  lovo  which  would  luive  p«ui«d  it  no  Mcriflee  for  him*  and  1m 
loved  the  loul  of  the  tick  'riki'-man  in  retnm-HUid,  indeed,  eoiBeHiei 
felt  that  he  would  be  quite  willing  lo  make  certain  eaerifieea  for  Taia> 
knji.  To  tee  them  together  one  would  have  known  at  once  that  they 
were  the  beet  frienda  poeaible.  One  wa«  tall  and  thin  and  ill— the  oihor 
ihort  and  crooked  aa  the  Ni*0  and  a  marvel  of  ttiwngth  vithaL  And 
you  would  hate  pereaived  that  eaoh  had  aome  reliance  npoo  tho  other 
for  tomething  he  lacked — making  together,  perhapa,  hot 
and  stalwart  miin.  Sometimes,  when  the  artiat  waa  in  tha 
drvad  humor  which  now  and  then  pomeeetd  him,  thoir 
quitu  li)vcr-liko;  and  yet,  though  Yaaaknji  waa  eome  twonty  yoavi  older 
than  Maru«hi<Ia,  he  alwayi  yielded  to  the  little  artiat — aa  the  adorer  will 
always  yield  to  the  adored,  aa  the  eweetar  intelligence  will  alwaya  yield 
to  the  more  animal  one  where  they  differ.  Not  because  Yaaaknji  did 
not  frequently  know  that  he  yielded  to  the  wrong,  but  beoanee  eweetp 
naei  is  always  weak,  and  because  it  abhors  pain.  And  to  Yaiakuji  it 
waa  physical  pain  to  see  the  face  of  the  artist  frown  at  him. 

Back  to  the  painting  for  a  moment  again,  if  yon  please;  for  this,  to 
Western  notions,  was  the  moat  permanent  of  his  two  occupations.  Wa 
should  probably  have  called  one  work— the  other  play.  But  to  ICarv- 
shida  neither  of  them  was  work,  nor  yet  exactly  play.  He  would  not 
have  been  able  quite  to  explain  it  Rut  they  were  diattact  parte  of  has 
life,  aa  breathing  and  eating  were.  If  you  took  them  away,  or  either  of 
them,  he  would  very  likely  have  died.  Yasakuji  went  a  little  further 
with  the  rather  eioterio  matter. 

**  ITiey** — he  wared  his  hnnil  fimt  at  the  vaiuMi,  then  At  the  flowoi — 
**  are  thy  soul,  good  one." 

He  growled  affectionately  down  in  hi^  hollow  chest  where  the  coogh 
waa,  and  the  artist  said: 

**  Alaa»  distressed  Yasakuji!    And  what  then  is  %  soul r 

**  Thee  and  thy  belongings,"  said  the  'riki'-man. 

''  For  that  I  pity  thee,"*  said  the  artist. 

"  lltcn  see  tluit  thou  dost  not  deatroy  me  before  my  time.** 

''■  Ah,  but  how  could  that  happen?"  aakad  Mamahida. 

*•  By  neglect" 

The  little  artist  stared  nnoomprehendingly  . 

<"  Thy  toul  is  in  thy  painting  and  thy  flowan,  h^pj  faUow^ia  aoaw 
men's  are  in  a  beautiful  tree  or  rock.  IGiia,  moat  miaambla,  ia  in  thaa. 
What  destroys  them  destroys  thee,  and  henoe  ako  ma.  Every  man's 
soul  Wit^  in  and  for  and  of  tomathing  elaa.  Thai  ia  tha  law  of  mi^iaslie 
Shaks  Whon  the  something  elaa  porldiai,  pariahaa  ako  tha  aonl  Ihara- 
out" 

The  htUe  artist  nodded. 

**  Be  not  afnid.  piona  one.    The  brush  shall  not  alop  till  death 
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enter  at  the  door.  And  thou  nhalt  strew  the  flowers  upon  my  humble 
oolfin  •onw  mtly  noniing.  These  are  more  certain  to  go  on  than  the 
blood  in  my  temiilet.    What  do  you  think,  noble  one?" 

Yatakuji  growled  amiably,  and  the  thing  which  in  another  man 
vould  have  been  a  amile  fled  across  his  face. 


n. 

TUB  00DDB88  AND  THE  VAMPIRB. 

Or  the  two  he  liked  best  to  paint  the  Sun-Goddess,  because  that  was 
a  labor  of  pure  joy;  and  the  scene  he  preferred  was  her  coming  back, 
for  then  he  could  nuike  her  the  glowing  centre  of  a  splendid  compo- 
sition. You  remember  that  her  father,  old  Izaniga,  away  back  in  the 
Beginning,  bequeathed  her  when  he  died,  because  he  loved  her  best,  the 
ton.  And  you  remember,  further,  how  her  drunken  brother,  Susanoo, 
— to  whom  had  been  bequeathed  but  the  damp  sea,  which  he  detested, — 
raahod  up  to  the  sun,  after  an  uncomfortable  night  on  the  sea,  and  into 
hit  iittor's  chamber,  where  she  and  her  maids  were  weaving  gold-cloth, 
kiUed  the  maids,  smashed  the  furniture,  and  drove  his  sister  to  take 
refuge  in  a  cave,  taking  with  her,  much  to  his  regret,  the  light,  and 
learing  his  nether  world  in  darkness. 

For  the  old  fellows — they  who  hove  written  the  romance  of  Japan 
in  Chinese  ideographs  and  called  it  history — tell  us  that  daylight  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  light  of  her  eyes — the  opening  of  them 
day,  the  closing  of  them  night.  And  then,  after  a  long  time  (her 
brother  having  been  driven  back  to  the  earth),  her  fear  passed  away  and 
they  were  able  to  deceive  her  forth  and  close  the  cave  forever  against 
her.  This  was  the  scene.  The  background  was  a  glowering  cliff.  Its 
centre  was  the  cave.  Glowing  in  its'black  mouth  was  the  superb  white 
goddeas.  Already  the  light,  radiating  from  her  in  broad  bands,  was 
timorously  pushing  back  the  vast,  intrenched  night.  Back  of  her,  con- 
cealed in  the  blackness,  stood  Benten-Sama,  the  Japanese  Hercules, 
with  a  huge  stone  in  his  arms  which  he  meant  to  hurl  into  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  a  moment  later,  when  she  had  been  decoyed  a  little  further 
tahhp  so  that  she  might  never  change  her  mind  (as  a  woman  will)  and 
rsCitm.  (What  delight  the  dwarf  artist  took  in  the  knotted  muscles  of 
Benten!)  Below  were  the  crowing  cock,  the  burning  fire,  the  drummer 
and  his  drums,  the  bewitching  nude  dancer,  Uzume,  and  last,  but  very 
far  from  least,  the  mirror  into  which  they  were  artfully  inviting  her  to 
look  that  she  might  see  a  being  even  fairer  than  herself.     And  they 

'*  Ood«,  beboM  Uie  caTem-dmir! 
Mi^eity  appean  onoe  more  I" 
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Their  artifioat  wm  about  to  lyeewd.  The  lovdj  f<iiWiMi» 
of  a  momaii,  neverthelMa,  to  be  a  readj  prajr  to  tbal  cttHoaity  «pon 
which  they  luid  but  too  juitijr  ouuuted,  vu  bMdiaf  a  little  fonrard  to 
look  into  the  minor.  Bar  tjraa  wwn  vtdelj  full  of  qiaalioo  of  Um 
being  the  wat  to  aee  thara.  Who  eoiild  be  fairer  tbaa  abef  The  Poi- 
Woman  waa  wondronaly  baaotifoL  But  furelj  mao  oosld  aee  that  tU 
had  no  toul;  and  it  waa  the  tool  that  BMMla  oot  hatslifal,  sol  the  BMra 
lipa  and  eyea  and  cheeka  and  hair.  Blaa  woold  fataaa  and  alooe  ha  aa 
beautiful  a«  the  breathing  bodj.  Who  ooald  be  faiiar  than  the  foddeaa 
of  the  aun?  Benten  gripped  hii  huge  atone  mora  ftrmlj;  an  iipacitanf 
huah  wia  upon  the  group  below;  the  drammer  poiaad  hia  alidn^  the 
danoar  atood  on  one  foot,  the  ooeka  atood  agape,  the  flame  of  the  flia 
flared  tipward  in  a  etrasght  ooliimii.  Waa  it  to  be  Ught  or  darkneai 
forarer  after  that  one  little  moment?  And  the  erookad  litUe  artial 
made  you  feel  all  thia — and  more,  Taatlj  more,  than  I  oan  tranalala. 
Mythology  lived  for  you  in  the  monant  you  apent  ofar  thia  painted 
aoene. 

Well,  he  would  paint  all  that— all  but  the  face  of  the  epiendid  god- 
deaa,  leaving  that  to  Uriah  hit  foul  upon  at  the  last 

At  to  the  Fox- Woman,  that  wat  lett  difficult,  and,  at  I  have  aaid,  not 
quite  to  joyont  a  performance.  Yet  he  liked  to  paint  her  becanae  in 
aecret  he  adored  color,  and  he  might  put  color  into  the  faee  of  the 
Fox- Woman  and  in  her  eyea  and  hair.  The  color  he  liked  beat  lor  her 
eyea  waa  the  manrellout  purple  of  a  certain  one  of  hit  moming-gloriaa 
with  the  dew  on  it ;  it  wat  hit  beat  belofad.  For  her  lipa,  the  eeariet 
of  a  poppy  he  had  once  found  at  the  monaatery  on  the  mountain ;  aa  for 
her  hair,  that  wat  the  color  of  braat;  and  he  made  her  browa  to 
"beeUe*'— a  litUe-and  her  noee  to  ''tilt^-Hi  little— aa  he  had  bean 
taught  the  browt  and  noeet  of  the  weat-oeaan  people  did.  Bat  he  eoald 
not  make  her  other  than  beautiful,  for  be  had  nerer  learned  to  paint 
uglineta  and  never  withed  to.  Beauty  waa  the  aame  aa  joy»  ngtinaai  the 
tame  aa  pain,  to  him.  For  the  reat,  he  had  only  to  remember  that  the 
Fox- Woman  had  no  aoul,  that  the  tmiled  always,  and  that  the  mast  be 
very  beautiful,  but,  nerartheleai^  ai  braaa  and  atone  are  haaatifal  par- 
haps.  For  this  was  the  first  of  her  bewitahmanta.  Allar  tide  waa  her 
voice,  which  he  aomehow  made  you  bear;  then  her  touch,  which  he 
somehow  made  you  feel;  then,  at  the  laat,  her  amila.  With  thaaa  aha 
won  and  took  and  devoured  men't  sou]*— vho  had  none  of  har  ova.  80 
enchanting,  so  alluring,  had  the  gods  designed  this  arch  tsmptrtet,  that 
whan  she  came  in  the  gaiaa  of  a  woman,  to  slop  and  look  upon  har  faee 
was  soul-death.  For  than  one  listened  for  har  iraiea,  Hka  tba  fcraway 
temple  bellt;  and  halted  for  her  touch,  like  vaport  of  the  poppy;  and 
looked  for  har  tmile,  like  the  asoming  son  oiw  the  aaa;  and  allar  tint 
it  maHered  not,— for  ona^  aoal  waa  gooa.    And  00 
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\mtd,  before  one  tbortly  died,  that  her  smile  was  evaneeceoit  as  the 
wind,  that  her  touch  WAii  inliuiimii  as  the  Klonefi  of  the  pavement,  that 
her  foioa  waa  but  a  lun* 

And  the  aoene  of  thia  wa«  the  abape  ol  a  shrunkin  man  kneeling  at 
h»  ftet  And  the  artist  made  one  to  know  tliat  he  had  looked  upon 
htr  faoa»  had  waited  to  be  touched,  had  listened  for  her  voice,  and 
looked  upon  her  mile.  His  head  was  lowly  bowed,  and  there  was  ter- 
ror loridng  near  the  terror  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  soiil  for  a  beauti- 
fol  woman.  She  was  looking  back.  The  smile  of  the  history-writers 
was  on  her  face.  The  butterfly,  which  meant  the  soul  of  the  kneeling 
on*,  wsA  on  the  tip  of  her  upraised,  mocking  flnger. 


m 

MEANT  BY  THB  OODS  BUT  TO  MAKE  JOT. 

But  Tasaknji  sometimes  found  his  friend  brooding,  as  an  artist 
neliire  will  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  a  mood  intervene,  as  moods 
will  oociBonally  intervene — and  from  these  he  ignorantly  fancied  that 
he  lacked  gayety,  that  element  without  which  no  Japanese  life  can  be 
oomplele.  For  a  long  time  he  considered  how  he  might  mend  this, 
and  make  his  life  more  gay  but  not  less  useful  and  beautiful. 

Then  one  night,  while  he  sat  by  the  hibachi  with  his  cold  pipe  be- 
tween his  fingers  in  the  dark — he  loved  the  darkness  there  and  feared 
H  deewhere    it  was  suddenly  quite  plain. 

He  roee  smiling,  and,  approaching  a  partition  of  shoji  more  opaque 
than  usual  in  Japanese  houses,  he  softly  pushed  one  aside. 

A  young  girl  was  within  at  an  embroidery  frame.  It  had  been  done 
so  stealthily  that  she  did  not  look  up.  Her  head  was  bent,  and  the 
tinted  paper  of  the  andon  shed  a  rose  light  upon  her.  The  pretty 
hands  flitted  in  and  out  at  her  work.  Yasakuji  watched  her  a  long 
while,  a  splendid  smile  of  affection  upon  his  emaciated  face.  The  room 
waa  a  maiden's  pretty  bower.  Outside  it  was  squalid  and  dark;  but 
here  was  the  glowing  heart  of  the  house :  this  mattered — nothing  else 
did. 

Preaently  the  girl  looked  up  and  smiled  in  his  direction. 
Ah,**  ahe  aaid,  ''  I  thought  some  one  was  looking  on.     Shall  I 
to  yon?    Is  there  anything  you  need?" 

Not  I,"   Yasaknji   smiled   to   her.     "I    have   you   back,   little 
danghter,  and  I  have  my  friend,  the  little  artist.    /  need  nothing.    But 

She  had  resumed  her  work.  Yasakuji  took  another  minute  or  two 
to  adore  the  pretty  picture,  then  he  took  a  seat  in  front  of  her. 
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1  III  litiwn  )uur  Murk  and  lei  lu  talk  of  him,**  he  Niiti  ibm. 

•  The  arli.l?" 

8be  put  her  trmmta  miUi 

^  Yet.     He  U  content,  imi  ixa  it^ci'; 

The  girl  nodded. 

^  He  mmt  be  mide  heppj;  othenriie  hit  tool  vUl  eorrode  end  he 
vill  paint  no  more.  I  tee  it  groving  apoB  him  dov.  He  eita  toe 
iiiu(7h— and  too  mttoh  tnjo^  eating  for  one  of  hie  kind.  He  mati  be 
awakened  to  a  happinett.  The  earth  nmel  not  hiet  hit  hand,  for  bo  one 
but  be  can  paint  the  goddett  of  the  tua.** 

*'  But  what  oan  we  do— what  can  /  d<H-to  nake  your  artitl  happy f* 
and  the  smiled  indulgently  upward. 

*'  Now,  I  have  thought You  ba?e  come  back  to  loe  but  a  little 

while  from  the  great  Tokyo  school,  but  already  I  tee  the  difltrtaea. 
Onoe  I  wat  discontented  at  the  thought  of  having  you  badL  I  thought 
you  might  trouble  me.  I,  too,  wat  content  Bat  thea  joa  eaait,  aad 
1  knew  that  there  was  something  sweeter  than  eoataat  Ooataat  it  a 
tieeper— a  dreamer.  All  tliat  is  beautifal  and  great  pattet  by  tad  oae 
tieept  and  teet  it  aot  But  happinett  it  wide-eyed  for  all  the  Joyt  of 
the  world.  And  tince  you  have  come  he  hat  alto  lott  me.  Now  he 
tieept  and  tmoket  and  dreamt— and  doet  nothing.  Soppote^  thea» 
that  thoQ  wert  in  hit  houtehold ** 

The  girl  started. 

"*  But  1  do  not  wish— it  is  quite  impoesible,"  aha  btfaa. 

<'  A  child  obeys,"  taid  her  father. 

*'  I  am  very  happy  here  with  yoit" 

^  You  will  be  happy  there;  happier  than  hert^  heoaote  all  it  to 
much  more  beautiful  than  thit  den  of  mine.  There  it  the  celettial 
painting,  the  murning-gloriet»  the  exquitita  gardaa,  the  Toioa  of  the 
painter.  And  I,  too,  shall  be  there;  here  to  sleep,  perhaps,  but  there 
eter  elte.  Alto,  thit  is  but  a  sad  place  for  thee— that  is  thy  proper 
setting.** 

*'  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  dor*  aaked  the  girl  timorooaly. 

*'  But  to  make  joy.'' 

**  Ah,  I  do  not  know  how." 

**  You  need  not  Let  the  gods  attend  to  that,"  he  laoghed.  "  It  it 
in  thine  eyes  and  mouth,  and  thy  exquisite  handiL  He  doea  not  etaa 
know  I  have  a  daughter.  I  have  not  told  him  for  the  fear  of  kiaiag  hit 
loTe.  I— nor  you— shall  not  tell  him  now.  He  thall  think  ytm  aoma 
one  else — a  waif  whom  I  hiiTo  found, — to  that  he  thall  cart  for 
not  me/* 
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IV. 

TlIK  PKBTTY  JRWBL  OP  YA8AKUJI. 

So  one  morning  when  he  came  he  had  by  the  hand  the  little  maiden. 
She  waa  eYen  amaller  than  Manishida,  but  her  exquisite  symmetry  at 
oBOt  challenged  hia  attention,  and  he  welcomed  her  as  if  she  had  been 
of  royal  hlood.  He  waa  quite  unused  to  women,  and  it  pleased  liini  to 
think  aa  he  placed  a  kneeling  cushion — then  another  on  top  of  it — that 
ahe  waa  not  quite  a  woman.  He  smiled  at  the  thought,  and,  looking 
up,  the  girl  caught  the  amile  in  her  own  eyes  and  gave  it  bnck  to  In'm. 
That  waa  a  long  step  towards  their  friendship. 

Then  Mamahida  turned  politely  towards  Yaaakuji  for  an  explana- 
tion— if  he  ehoae  to  make  one. 

**  Her  amah  has  cast  her  out.  She  is  a  pleasant  little  body.  Having 
no  parenta»  ahe  requiree  a  home.  Mine  is  unfit.  Can  we  not  be  father 
and  mother  to  her?^ 

Yaaakuji  laughed.    Marushida  frowned. 

"  Thia  ia  a  aerioua  matter.     Pray  treat  it  seriously/*'  he  said. 

Karaahida  lengthened  his  face. 

Yaaakuji  could  acarcely  contain  his  delight  at  the  way  his  friend  was 
drifting  into  the  situation  he  had  planned  for  his  happiness. 

*'  Why  has  her  amah  cast  her  out?''  he  asked. 

An  alarmed  look  passed  from  the  father  to  the  girl. 

''Becauae — becauae — ah — because  she  teaches  the  children  about 
the  new  American  goda.''  Then,  pleased  at  his  address  in  a  difficult 
aitnation,  he  went  on  glibly.  "  That  is  heinous — ^to  her  amah.  But  not 
to  no— no.  She  can  do  no  harm.  The  children  worship  her — not  the 
new  goda.  She  teaches  them  aomething  out  of  a  black  book.  They 
look  as  if  they  did  not  understand.  But  when  she  closes  it  they  troop 
after  her  like  the  rata  after  the  Chinese  fiddler.  They  understand  her. 
She  most  have  a  honae  to  live  in  and  food,  and  some  clothing,  and  my 
honte  is  unfit  for  one  so  dainty." 

Mamahida  remained  silent. 

•  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her " 

Though  Marushida  bowed  and  smiled  politely  in  the  direction  of 
thegiriheaaid: 

•*  But  I  cannot  be  troubled  or  diatracted.     I  paint — paint — paint." 

The  girl  had  let  her  head  droop.  But  now  she  raised  it  and  looked 
at  Maruahida. 

*'  I  will  not  trouble  you/'  she  said. 

The  artist  forgot  hia  politeness  and  stared.  Yaaakuji  almost  leaped 
to  hia  feet  with  surprise. 

**  If  yon  wiah  it  I  will — hslp  you." 
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Agttiu  the  (wo  men  wmw  forpriied.  TImj  ftipeelad  bar  lo  be  tileot 
But  the  iiiclodj  of  her  foiee  mtde  tbe  artiet  foifrt  and  forgita  thu,  and 
her  father  wa»  breathleaa  ai  bar  aoqoiaaoaiiee  in  a  pUn  vbiah  aba  bad 
oppoaed  until  tbej  anterad  iba  artiat'a  booaa.  Tbere  vaa  an  appcaeiabla 
•ilenoe.  The  artift  noted  tba  dataiJa  of  bar  parminal*  bepnninf  al  bar 
pink-ftained  naiU  and  andinf  al  bar  Bavlj  draaaiJ  bair.  All  vaa  aa  ba 
would  have  it— immaculately  dainty.  Bf«B  bar  fouled  kimono^  vbiab 
evidenced  poverty,  gate  forth  the  eubtle  fragranea  in  wbieb  it  vat  kapl, 
the  •*  flower-parfoma." 

**  What  ia  bar  namar  aaked  Mamablda. 

Again  they  ware  ooafoaed.  They  had  forgottaa  abont  %...*  u> 
provide  a  flctitioua  name.  But  thia  wai  qnita  nnnaeaanry.  YaMkvji 
had  never  spoken  of  her. 

'*  What  ia  thy  name,  little  oner  aaked  Yaaakvji. 

"  Jewel,"  murmured  the  girl. 

Thia  pleaaed  tba  artiat 

*'  And  where  did  you  gel  berP 

"  On  the  street,"  said  the  father  quickly.  **  She— aba  waa  laaebing 
the  children  out  of  the  black  book.  She  waa  hungry— ooa  ooold  aaa 
that  I  gave  her  some  food.  Then  I  brought  her  bm.  What  waa  it 
thou  wert  reading  out  of  the  black  book,  little  ona?** 

" '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  sueb  ia  tbe  kingdom 
of  heaven,' "  said  Jewel. 

The  two  men  exchanged  amilaa.  They  knew  that  there  waa  bo 
baaven  for  children. 

At  Jewel's  birth  there  had  been  one  of  those  tragediaa  of  maternity 
in  which  the  splendid  young  mother  bad  given  her  life  for  her  child. 
Yasakuji  sent  the  baby  to  Tokyo— irishing  narar  to  aaa  bar  agiia — 
thinking  he  should  hate  her.  Later  he  knew  baCtar.  But  Iban  aba 
had  grown  beyond  him— in  beauty,  giaoa,  aooompUabnanla.  Tbao  ba 
adored  her  as  he  had  her  mother.     But  the  world  mual  not  know. 

"  She  will  chatter." 

It  was  the  artist's  last  objeetion  and  waa  quite  pre  /arwia. 

**  She  will  be  dumb  if  you  wiah,"  aaid  YaMkuJt.  «niriU  yon  not, 
vmall  one?" 

**  Yea^"  laughed  the  girl.    *"  But  I  would  ralbar  not" 

The  artist  liked  that.  He  kugbed,  bowed,  eapitnUted,  and  tban 
Ird  her  to  the  rooms  ber^W  of  ffio  ^«rdrn,  vhi*r»  vaj  an  old  woman  who 
kept  his  house. 
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lloW  TIIK  HAND  OF  THE  MAIDBN  8P0KB  TO  TIIK  ARTIST. 

Wiu..^  ..V  ,,.r<  Jewel  Mw  how  crooked  he  was.  At  first  she  was 
thocked.  But  then  a  vast  pity  pleaded  in  her  small  soul.  And  is  not 
pit  J  akin  to  love?  As  they  slowly  walked  towards  the  garden  and  he 
talked  to  her  in  his  low  voice  she  thought  it  was  quite  the  kind  of  voice 
an  artist  ought  to  have.  She  came  very  close  as  he  talked,  though  the 
words  were  quite  dear,  until  she  touched  him.  Then  she  would  have 
noYad  ftwaj.  But,  laughing,  the  artist  caught  her  hand  and  held  her. 
And  the  more  she  tried  to  get  away,  the  more  he  was  determined  that 
•be  should  not.  And  presently  she  let  him  have  his  way  and  walked 
happily  at  his  side. 

**  Tea,"  aaid  the  artist,  and  she,  somehow,  understood. 

She  lookad  up  at  him — he  was  the  least  bit  the  taller — and  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  made  him  smile  and  say  again, — 

-  Yet/' 

She  drooped  her  head,  then,  charmingly,  murmured : 

**  I  do  not  understand — what  you  mean — by  that — yes." 

^Noy"  laughed  the  dwarf,  now. 

**  I  pray  you  tell  me,"  begged  the  girl. 

**Not  now,  some  other  time.  Just  now  I  am  counting  your  jewels. 
One,  two,  three ** 

He  was  touching  her  eyes  and  mouth,  and  now  had  her  hands  and 
was  touching  each  of  the  fingers,  and  still  counting. 

She  put  the  hands  coyly  behind  her. 

"  You  shall  not.     They  are " 

**  Exquisite,"  said  the  artist  as  she  paused. 

She  looked  at  them. 

•*  It  is  curious  that  you  find  so  much  to  admire  in — in  just  a  hand?" 
aha  questioned 

SUm  looked  up.    He  was  looking  down. 

**  It  if  curious,"  he  laughed.  "  I  never  knew  before  that  a  hand 
had  auch  power  of  speech." 

•Spaach?"  she  questioned,  more  with  her  eyes  than  her  mouth. 

**  Spaach.     It  has  spoken  something  to  me  which  is  new  and  very 


**  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  puzzled  maiden  again. 

•  Nor  I,"  said  the  artist.  "  It  is  the  first  hand  that  has  ever  spoken 
to  ma  in  that  way.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
•vcraaen?" 

She  would  have  denied  this  in  the  very  happiness  it  gave  her  to  hear 
it    But  they  were  at  the  little  house  beyond  the  garden. 
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An  uld  wonuui  wai  aerubbiiig  Um  amtdo.    To  li#r  Ibe  (uiM  led  tiM 

"  She  hAB  coiiie»^  bo  eiplained  with  more  hufhtir,  *  to  fliMBgo  mj 
oontant  to  happimii  OIto  her  (bod  and  doUiii^  and  tholtor  tad  Wtvt 
to— chango  my  eontoDl  to  happiimi.* 

He  Uughed  m  he  went,  end  turned  iwiee  to  look  beck. 


VI 

ONr.  Mifii.<«l]rCMItOBT  fOln  iHk  ka^i  mire  OKK. 


Tub  erikt  retuned.  And  then,  eooMhov,  he  oovld  have  paialed. 
He  had  not  wlahed  to  do  to  with  iuch  fnet  enUniiia—  fbr  a  loof  vhila. 
But  it  wee  night  toon  end  he  went  to  bed,  only  to  think  et  every  waking 
of  the  hendf  thet  had  tpoken  to  him  the  nev  thing.  He  egain  won- 
dered  what  it  wee,  imiling  aa  be  wondered. 

She  wee  at  the  other  tide  of  hie  unall  breekfeet  table  the  neii  Bom* 
ing,  and  handed  him  hit  rice  hot  from  the  fire.  She  wee  in  the  faded 
kimono  in  which  the  had  errived.  But  her  hair  wee  freehly  eoiffed, 
end  e  morning-glory  which  the  bed  tomehow  kept  from  doeing  ite 
petalt  waa  in  her  hair. 

Maruthida  retomed  her  talutation : 

**  Qood-moming,  exquitite  one,"*  he  teid  trailing.  "  HaTinf  alepl 
well,  all  '    thine — your  eyee  and  lipe  end  hair 

glanced  ai  utly,  end  found  them  immaculate— ^  yonr 

But  do  you  not  know  thet  it  it  e  beinout  offence  to  eteal  my  morotng- 
gloriee?^ 

**  But  one?^  the  pouted. 

"Take  them  all,"  he  taid.  And  that,  you  peroeife,  wee  aeyiQg  a 
greet  deaL 

She  leaned  forward  and  untied  bewitchingly. 

*'  Ah,  no.     They  are  to  beeutiful  it  wonld  be  thameful.     But  one 
jutt  one — now  end  then?" 

**  Well,  then,  if  you  will  not  have  them  all,  at  many  at  you  with." 

She  cUpped  her  handt. 

"  One  eech  morning  for  the  other  tide  of  your  breakfael  table.  A 
morning-glory  and — eie.'* 

**  How  did  you  keep  it  from  doeingr* 

"  I  bivatbed  upon  it— touched  it  to  my  lipt— «nd  befoM  it  not  to 
cloee/' 

-And  of  couee,''  be  laughed,  **  it  obeyed." 

•*  Of  couree." 

«  When  did  you  breakfattr  the  ariiei  aeked.    That 
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**  Many,  miny  houra  if$ar$  «go,"  answerotl  the  girl.  "  And  it  was 
Twy  lonely.  ** 

••  To-morrow  you  «hall  breakfast  with  mel" 

"  Ah,  is  it  to?^  tbo  aaked,  with  a  movement  of  voice  and  head  that 
v«re  altogether  charming.  *'  But  are  you  aware  that  it  takes  you  a 
long  while  to  breakfast — when  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the  tabic?'' 

Tie  laughed  understandingly. 

"  And  that  preaently  it  will  be  too  late  to  paint?'' 

He  jumped  op,  langhing  back  at  her. 

•  Away,  witch  of  the  ttreets!  Now  I  will  paint.  I  never  felt  so 
•tfong  to  do  it    Awayt" 

She  oanght  up  the  table  in  specious  terror  of  him  and  went,  laughing 
baekat  him. 

And  he  painted  that  day  as  never  before.  Yet  he  could  hear  her 
always  softly  coming  and  going,  putting  things  aright,  mending  a  man's 
•rrors  of  housekeeping — a  household  deity  if  ever  there  was  one. 

And,  finally,  when  there  was  nothing  more  to  do,  the  gentle  rasping 
of  her  feet  ceased,  and  it  was  only  by  the  subtle  perfume  of  her  hair.' 
which  vaguely  began  to  encloud  him,  that  he  knew  she  was  looking  over 
his  shoulder. 

She  fled  the  moment  he  discovered  her.  But  after  that  day  some- 
thing was  amiss  when  he  did  not  hear  her  coming  and  going. 


vn. 

LOVE — RE8T — PBACE — SLEEP. 

OxK  morning,  a  few  days  later,  she  was  not  at  the  other  side  of  his 
He  said  nothing,  but  painted  gloomily,  thinking  she  would  soon 
appear.  But  she  did  not,  and  he  called  her.  There  was  no  answer. 
When  she  came  he  said  to  her  reproachfully : 

"  It  is  noon.** 

"  Ye*,**  she  answered,  fluttering. 

**  liook!"  be  held  up  his  work.     She  saw  at  once  that  it  was  illy 
done. 

"  I  am  sorry,''  she  said  humbly. 

He  flung  the  vase  into  the  garden,  where  it  was  broken. 

'^  I  am  sorry,''  she  said  again. 

He  grew  angry. 
Yon  have  said  that.     I  need  you.     When  you  are  here  I  am  a  god. 
I  paint  then  with  my  soul.     When  you  are  gone  I  am  but  a  clod.     I 
paint  with  my  hands." 
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«* 


I  will  ne? er  go  again." 


Her  bead  drooped  alowlj  fonmni  mna  be  aaw  her  braaal  iMBfe.    Ua 
raited  her  head.    She  tried  to  imtle,  but  two  tean  wtn  naking  their  j 

way  down  her  eheeka.    She  ilowly  roee  and  began  to  retrmt 

''  Now  I  am  foirT,"  said  the  artitt  ioftly. 

She  looked  back,  a  little  uncertain  still. 

**  BeoBoae  of  thoee  tean."  I 

Her  fiue  flaahed  full  of  joj. 

*'  Teara  are  aorrowful/*  be  said  penitently. 

^  Theae  are  for "  ahe  pauaed,  trembling. 

•*  For  whatr  he  qneationed.  j 

"  For  joy— iMMP,"  the  whiapered,  fleeing. 

But  presently  the  fusuma  opened  at  another  plaee  and  her  pretty  j 

face  appeared.  j 

**  There  are  no  teara  now/'  smiled  the  artist  back  at  her. 

It  was  true.    She  was  all  smiles. 

**  Only  joy!  joy!  joyr  she  said  avidly. 

**  That  is  what  I  wish  for  you  always." 

•*  And  I  for  you!"  she  answered,— "/Vif.'*  ] 

**  But  why?"  he  aaked,  a  little  puxzled.  < 

**  I  donH  know.     My  soul  wishes  to  your  aouI/*  ] 

*"  I  am  but  a  crooked  artist.     You " 

''  Tea»"  ahe  amiled,  as  if  she  understood  all  that,  **  my  aonl  wiahea  lo  j 

your  soul."  I 

*"  Come!"  he  bagged,  holding  out  his  hand.    "  Sit  beaide  me  and 
make  music  with  3rour  Toice."  i 

'*  I  shall  chatter"  she  said  archly. 

*<  Yes,"  he  laughed.  | 

She  came  and  sat  beaide  him  and  they  chattered  on  now     And  it 
was  strange,  indeed,  that  he  could  paint  with  it  all. 

**  But  where  were  you?"  he  aaked.  i 

"  With  my  children." 

••Oh!  and  thebUrk  bookr 

'*  Yea."  j 

"But  what  ..  .J.  .i?"  I 

**  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  you." 

"  Yes.     But  what  is  the  subject  of  it  alir 

"  Ix)Ye,"  said  the  girl. 

**  !/>te?"  he  questioned  mistily. 

**  And  ftsst" 

•*  Y«».  yea,  rest."    He  undetitoo*!  n.-t  | 

•  And  peace.**  ] 

And  that  he  knew. 
"  Sleep." 
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•*  But  what  10  in  your  voice  when  you  say  the  things  out  of  the  black 
book?    It  it  deeper  and  tenderer  than  at  any  other  time." 

**  It  if  the  apirit  of  the  hook,  I  auppose,"  she  said.  *'  It  is  all  very 
boititifiiL  The  faith  of  Buddha  is  too  great  ever  to  be  understood  by 
mny  ooe  mortal.  But  this— even  the  little  children  I  teach  can  undcr- 
tlami  It    It  is  juat  one  word — love." 

He  looked  upon  her  in  wonder. 

"  If  it  that  which  makes  your  face  shine  as  if  lit  from  within?" 

•*  Yea,*'  smiled  the  girl,  "  because  it  is  within." 

-Cbnlletraitr 

*•  The  little  children  do,"  she  smiled. 

**  And  will  you  teach  me?" 

The  girl's  face  glowed. 

**  I  have  thought  that  I  was  only  fitted  to  teach  children.  And  yet" 
— abe  leaned  towarda  him  and  spoke  very  softly — '*  I  would  like  to  teach 
yoo.    Something  seemed  to  tell  me  when  I  first  saw  you  that  I  should." 

*You  shall.  I  wish  for  myself  what  is  in  your  eyes  for  the 
children.'' 


VIII. 

DID  AKY  OKE  EVKK  TIRE  OF  BEING  HAPPY? 

You  may  as  well  understand  that  Jewel's  chatter  was  the  sweetest 
thing  about  that  house.  But  presently,  in  a  month  or  so,  she  had  a 
koto.  You  probably  fancy  that  you  know  where  it  came  from,  and  you 
fhall  therefore  be  told  at  least  that  Yasakuji  had  gone  back  to  the 
treaty-poitf  and  pushed  west-ocean  men  about  at  the  rate  of — not  quite 
ieven  miles  an  hour  now — and  had  presently  come  home  looking  fear- 
fnDy  tired  and  worn,  and  coughing  much  more,  with  a  packing  case 
some  fire  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  higli.  nul  that  the 
next  day  Jewel  was  mysteriously  possessed  of  a  koto. 

He  came  to  the  little  yashiki  of  the  artist  the  next  afternoon. 

"  Pardon  me."  wild  the  artist.  "  but  you  look  more  ill.  You  must 
take  better  carer 

The  'riki'-man  laughed. 

"  I  am  quite  happy,"  he  said. 

**  But,"  the  artist  continued  to  protest,  "there  is  an  English  physi- 
cian in  the  street  of  the  Sun  who  is  said  to  be  a  most  wonderful " 

•*Poofr  said  Yasakuji,  "I  require  no  pbysirinn."  Then  he 
hiughed. 

^  '>  ant\  flung  hrr  fntlHT  u  pretty  lcM)k. 

•inn  wnt  her  a  koto.**  gaid  the  little  artist. 
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**  I*  it  po»bl«!"  mid  Um  faUi«r  with  a  gnnMM  to  JewtL 

^  Tet.    And  the  cannot  think  who^nor  can  I." 

"  But  why  should  your  qo«lioii«l  TtMkuJL 

*"  I  should  wish  to  pay  for  it,*"  said  the  artist  with  dignity. 

Again  Jewel  and  her  father  tignaJled 

**  Can  she  play  upon  itr  aakad  ht. 
""  PUy  upon  it!- 

At  a  gMture  Jewel  sat  down  and  ran  her  ivory-ehod  ilngef«  wm  lh« 
strings.  The  artist  turned  proudly  towards  Yasakuji.  He  was  bvnli^ 
with  joy.  They  said  no  more.  And  Jewel's  deft  fingen  wove  for  thai 
some  m^IcnliM  whirh  M«t  thrni  tmiti  dreaming,  for  both  loved  bar  yov 
perceiTf 

But  presently,  with  a  pretty  little  show  of  iadtpindMica,  Jtvtl  Mid 
she  must  go  to  her  children. 

*^  You  like  her  music  r  asked  Yasakuji,  after  she  had  gone,  trying 
to  appear  inaifferent,  while  his  heart  thrilled. 

The  artist  laughed. 

**  I  like  everything  she  does  and  is!"  j 

The  other  shook  his  head  with  an  effect  of  ominousness. 

'*  She  will  spoil  your  content."  1 

**  She  has  done  so/'  Uughed  the  artist. 

**  Ech!"  clicked  the  'riki'-man. 

**  And  made  me  happy.    That  is  better.    One  tirM  of  mntrnt  sooM-  | 

time.    But  did  any  one  ever  tire  of  being  happy?*' 

They  Uughed  together.    Yasakuji  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  j 

*•  Did  you  ever  think  of  marrying?" 

The  artist  started — then  laughed.  i 

"  Why  no— I  believe  not" 

"  If  she  makes  you  happv  perhaps " 

"  Marry  her?" 

**  Yes.  Is  that  so  marvellous  a  piece  of  bnrine«r  saarled  TaM- 
kuji  in  sudden  wrath. 

"  We  don't  know  her  parents.    She  is  a  waif.    She  may  be  a  mm9 

beggw." 

Yasakuji  snarled  again. 

"She  may  be  a  princen.    You  have  heard  of  the  lost  prince  of  i 

Tosa?    And  His  said  there  was  a  little  prinoMi.    What  if  Jewel  ww 
sher 

''  That  is  true,"  said  the  artist  thoughtfully.  *  I  will  tmMm  it 
>Vho  would  give  her  to  me?^ 

«  J  w 

"You?"  3 

**  She  is  mine— by— by  right  of  her  finding.    I  will  give  her  lo  eome  {( 

one  else  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  her  with  you.    She  moil  be 
Vol.  LXIV.-l 
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1  have  dHoniiiied  upon  that,"  said  the  'riki'-man,  rising;  ''it  is  my 
doty.- 

"*  You  ahall  give  her  to  no  one  elte,"  cried  the  artist. 

Ytatki^i  smiled  solemnly  as  he  went  away. 


IX. 

THB  8PLB.VDID  RKWARD  OF  FOLLY. 

Tills  ntiinw  ing  flay  ManiBhida  sat  at  his  work-table  but  did  not  work. 
He  was  watching  the  hands  of  Jewel  as  she  played.  Suddenly  she, 
feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  looked  up.     They  smiled  together. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  married?"  asked  the  artist. 

Jewel  drooped  her  head  and  swept  a  chord  from  the  strings.  Then 
she  looked  shyly  up  and  read  his  face.  She  looked  down  and  swept 
•Bolher  chord — a  softer  one. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  one  could  not  tell  certainly  that  it  was  not  a 
part  of  the  music. 

**  Whom  would  you  like  to  marry?" 

8he  played  softly,  but  said  nothing.  He  waited.  The  music  died 
out    The  girl's  pretty  head  went  lower.     It  became  very  still. 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  hear?" 

"  I  heard,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  am  need  to  answers." 

**  I  will  answer." 

But  still  she  sat  silent. 

"  I  wait,"  said  the  artist. 

**  You  bid  me  answer? — you  wish  me  to  answer?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  with  growing  asperity. 

The  girl  trembled. 

•*  I  should  obey — I  should  obey.  A  Japanese  maiden  always  obeys 
— I  should  obey." 

**  I  did  not  mean  that.  You  have  no  parents.  Suppose  you  could 
choose  your  husband  yourself " 

"  No  Japanese  girl  does  that." 

**  You  shall.    Now  whom  would  you  choose?" 

**  Am  I  free  to  answer? — quite  free?" 

•  Y-yes,"  mid  the  artist,  shaken  a  little  from  his  assurance  by  her 
"  I  do  not  say  that  you  will  be  permitted  to  marry  him  you 
If  he  is  worthy — we  will  sec — Yasakuji  and  I.  I  only  wish 
to  know  whom  you  would  choose  if " 

The  girl  looked  up.  She  was  very  pale.  Her  hands  shook  and 
wrought  out  some  chords  of  a  curious  dithyrambic  melody  as  they  in- 
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advertently  ewmad  Um  tthiifik  Bttt  w)iat  the  mv  in  Um  !tn  oppottte 
her  gsTe  lier  ooartipe;  and  aba  waa  brave  nt  t }u-  wi.i^t  8ba  atn'nMi  /tn 
something  in  her  throat  and  aaid : 

•'  Your 

**  Me!"  criad  tba  artial,  and  laugbad  bngaly.  8ba  bid  bar  foea  in 
fhanie.    But  aonia  tanaion  had  reUxed  in  Manuhida  at  hm  umwm. 

*'  But.  l<M)k  at  mt.    Look  up/' 

The  girl  did. 

"  I  am  crooked." 

**  Yaa,"  aha  Mid. 

**  And  tU  looking." 

"  Yea,"  fha  laid. 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  wiah  ma?" 

**  I  do  not  know,"  confaaaad  the  girl. 

**  Then,  by  Yabif !  yon  ahall  reap  tba  raward  of  your  folly— and 
marry  ma." 

**  I  bava  prayad  for  that,*"  aaid  the  girl.  *  Perbapa  it  ia  yov  §9ui 
1  adore.  I  do  not  quite  undaratand.  But  I  have  prayad  to  ba  your 
>mall  wife." 


so  TIIKY  WBRB  MARBIBD — AKD  DID  NOT  LITB  HAPPY  ETBE  APTKB. 

So  they  were  married — and  I  wish  I  might  aay  that  they  lived  bappy 
ever  after,  in  the  pleasant  way  of  the  old-faabioned  siory-booka. 

It  was  a  beautiful  affair.  The  praaents  were  quite  such  as  an  artiat 
should  gtre  and  receive.  A  furisode  of  pure  white  for  tba  brida^  a 
kamishimo  from  Kioto  for  the  crooked  bridegroom.  And  after  tba 
sak6-drinking  there  waa  a  feast — not  at  the  little  yasbiki,  but  at  tba 
park  of  the  Pinea  near  by.  It  was  a  madly  joyous  raral.  And  at  tba 
end  of  it  Yasakuji,  without  baring  touched  tba  aak^  was  so  bappy  tbai 
he  croaked  a  song  goinr  ^-.m^- 

**  Happv  »•  ihr  MHii  in  tno  piunmvw, 
BoBiid  Air  two  llT«i  or  aoM  l^fHbor, 
AMng  tbt  flan  lo  oomo  dowa, 
Tti  oaring  Bothlng  Ibr  thmt. 
80  hufpj  tboy, 
OrMMMbarl*' 

He  way  !<inging  when  he  opened  bit  door.  Then,  witb  a  gaap,  tba 
song  died  in  his  throat  It  was  dark  in  front  But  in  tba  baek,  wbara 
Jewel  had  lived,  an  andon  was  burning.  Har  bal<mginga  w«ra  ta  eon- 
fusion.    Many  of  them  were  gona.    Ha  ondafilood.    Ha  rtigiaiail  into 
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ttif  nidst  of  the  <UinUne8».  The  flower-perfume  had  been  loosed  from 
tbt  artklM  which  had  been  taken  and  the  place  was  full  of  it.  He 
hid  anallad  it  often.  One  amelled  it  wherever  Japanese  women  were. 
But  this  tpoln  to  him.  Suddenly  he  put  his  hands  to  his  poor  head 
and  wopt  For  two  hours  he  sat  there  in  the  midst  of  the  brightness 
she  had  made  and  sobbed.  Then  he  staggered  to  his  feet.  He  looked 
and  ill  and  tired.  He  went  slowly  from  thing  to  thing  which 
bad  touched,  and  touched  them  again.  Some  he  held  long  and 
loftagly  in  his  hands.  Some  he  touched  to  his  cheeks  and  forehead. 
Then  he  put  them  all  together  at  one  place  and  covered  them  with  a 
white  doth — the  shroud  of  death  in  that  land.    Then  he  prayed  a 

"  Hami  Uinai  kyumc  Uintti 
To  IcAmi  imi  Umai." 

Then  he  looked  once  more  about  the  pretty  bower  and  went  softly  out 
into  the  darkness  and  slept  as  he  could. 

But  it  was  sadly  lonely.  And  in  the  morning  very  early  he  went  to 
the  little  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The  amado  were  not  yet  down  and 
be  went  away  to  come  again.    And  again  they  were  not  yet  down. 

*  It  ia  too  early,"  he  said  resignedly. 

He  went  back  to  his  own  house.  The  andon  was  still  burning  dimly 
in  the  room  which  had  been  Jewel's.  He  put  it  out  and  went  to  his 
•odden  bed.  He  slept  deeply  until  noon.  Then  some  one  knocked 
OB  bit  own  amado.  He  listened.  Then  he  leaped  out  of  his  futon.  A 
foioe  was  murmuring  through  the  fragile  walls  upon  him. 

"  Father — my  father!    Have  you  so  soon  forgotten?" 

Tt  was  Jewel  who  danced  in  upon  him. 
.\fter  seven  days  the  bride  goes  to  her  home.     But  my  husband 
permits  me  to  go  before  one  day.     Is  not  that  an  excellent  beginning ?'' 

Taaaknji  said  nothing.  He  was  on  the  floor  before  her  drinking  in 
bar  joy. 

Jewel  knelt  before  him,  bewitching — exquisite. 

•Haf«  jfon  not  even  good-morning  for  me?"  she  pouted. 

•Yes,"  said  he,  **  and  for  every  morning  for  a  thousand  years." 

"  Ahy  that  is  so  much  better  that  I  am  satisfied.  But,  come,  we  arc 
to  breakfast  together — you  and  I.  Oh,  it  is  permitted.  Then  you  are 
te  come  for  some  kwashi  and  carp  at  evening.  Come!  For  to-day  it  is 
all  te  be  quite  aa  it  waa.** 

"  Yea,  for  to-day,"  said  Yasakuji,  rising. 

**  And  after  to-day  it  is  to  be  better  than  it  was,"  laughed  the  bride. 

So  tbey  had  breakfast  together  and  afterwards  walked  hand  in  hand 
to  tba  booaa  of  Marushida. 

''Now  we  are  three  instead  of  two;  and  that  is  better,  as  three  is 
than  two,"  langbad  the  pretty  bride. 
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XL 

BUTTIftrUKt  AJfOKO  TBI  MOBJflWO-OLOKin. 

OM  Another  day,  at  Yaaalniji  otma  to  the  door,  the  artist  plaead 
linger  on  hit  Upa  and  led  him  to  the  garden.    TberB,  oo  the  groiuid, 

V  Jewel,  and  grouped  cloeelj  ahoot  her  were  aone  deatD  of  chUdrao. 

1    •  >  Mt  quite  ailent  and  mottonloM  until  ahe  eloaed  the  blade  book. 
"  lie  doea  for  ua  all  that  our  eight  hundred  myriada  of  goda  do  for 
lie  gives  us  long  life  when  we  desenre  it,  health,  wealth,  beanty, — 

•  '  •  rvthing  we  need.    And  there  are  no  long  prayers  to  remember,  bvt 

•  Illy  to  love  Him  and  believe  in  Him." 

Hut  it  was  nd  preaching,  for  she  amiled  all  the  time.  She  eloeed 
tlto  book,  and  immediately  both  the  aikiiee  and  the  inertia  were  brokaiL 
I'hey  doeed  in  upon  her  like  a  small  mob  of  doUs,— chatiaring»  o?er- 
whelming  her, — but  gently  as  an  assault  of  butterflies.  Soddenly  she 
saw  her  father  and  her  husband.  The  children  saw  aonMihiag  alien  in 
her  face  and  turned.  Then  at  a  signal  from  Jewel  they  flew  away  all 
in  a  moment,  just  like  butterflies,  and  the  garden  waa  quite  empty,  and 
the  air  waa  filled  with  the  faint  perfume  of  them. 

Jewel  kept  her  seat,  with  a  small  air  of  royalty,  and  looked  chid- 
iiigly  up  at  them. 

**  But  you  were  not  inrited,"  ahe  aaid  presently. 

They  both  Uughed. 

**  But  won't  you  invite  us?"  and  Yasakuji  nudged  the  artist 

''  Are  not  our  souls  worth  saTing?"  asked  the  artist. 

She  smiled,  came  forward,  and  took  a  hand  of  each. 

**  Pleaae  do  not  mock,''  aha  pleaded. 

"*  Mockr  said  her  father,  pi«t«nding  to  bridle.    "*  Who  mockedr 

''  Both  of  you,"  she  smiled  up,  leading  them  out  into  the  painting- 
room.  *^  U  you  thought  I  waa  aerioua  you  would  both  be  angry.  You 
are  not  angry,  and  you  suifer  me  to  teach  the  children  beeauae  you 
think  it  all  a  pleasant  folly.  Well,  if  you  let  me  have  my  children  you 
may." 

That  evening  Marushida  aaked  with  a  little  anxiety, — 

*'  Is  she  really— what  is  it  they  call  theror 

**  Christians,''  answered  Yasakigi. 

'<Isshe  really  a  Christian  r 

Yasakuji  laughed  loudly. 

''You  can  see.  la  she  at  all  changed?  Is  she  not  aa  other  Japanese 
maidens  are?  Is  she  sad  and  tearful  aa  Christiana  are?  That  you 
know  is  the  religion  of  tears.    Well,  she  has  noneP* 

"  No,"  said  her  husband. 

**  Nor  ever  shall,"  said  her  father. 
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XII. 

A  8BI  TO  ONNA — WI8T-00BAN  PBR80N. 

It  WM  Um  goddatt  he  wm  ptiDting  to-day.  He  had  got  to  the  face. 
Bui  inipiration  kgged  a  little,  and  Jewel  was  absent.  He  would  never 
painl  Um  lioe  until  his  brush  was  quite  ''ali?e."  Should  it  be  the 
Boraiof'floriM?  No,  they,  too,  spoke  of  the  absent  Jewel.  The 
•boji  were  open — they  always  were — and  before  him  was  the  blue 
mountain  with  the  red  shrines  glittering  away  up  where  the  blue  air 
Joined  the  bluer  «ky.  He  looked  up — up — up.  Inspiration  was  always 
thaw  nearly  always  there  I  It  did  not  fail  to-day.  He  turned  his  ear 
to  tba  mountain.  There  was  a  sound  which  filled  and  fitted  all  the 
Wit  the  temple  bell.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
•ound  of  a  Japanese  temple  bell  on  a  mountain  in  the  morning.  The 
air  was  scented.  The  dew  glittered  like  diamond-dust  on  the  nearer 
ftra.  Away  up  where  the  mountain  met  the  sky  it  had  become  a  dainty 
mist  A  doud  began  to  invade  the  picture  up  there.  A  little  further 
it  tailed  and  a  sheaf  of  javelins  from  the  ambushed  sun  transfixed  it. 
It  paoaed,  Tanqniahed,  and  slowly  dissipated  its  whiteness  in  the  blue, 
and  all  was  once  more  as  it  had  been — a  symphony  in  blues  with  the 
•ound  of  the  bells  and  the  gleam  of  the  temples  in  it.  He  sat  with  his 
brush  in  the  air  till  the  sun  shot  a  splendid  beam  into  the  trees  on  the 
mountain-top.    He  was  ready  for  the  face,  with  or  without  Jewel. 

But  then  his  fate  overtook  him.  The  brush  was  never  again  to 
return  to  its  work  with  the  free,  pure  spirit  of  the  mountain  and  the 
baUa  and  the  clouds  and  Jewel  behind  it.  He  turned  at  the  rustle  of 
aiUnn  aldrti^  and  before  him  stood  a  tall  girl  whom  he  at  once  knew  for 
aither  a  new  goddess  or  a  west-ooean  person.  But  this  latter  he  doubted 
at  once. 

He  did  not  do  what  you  or  I  would  probably  have  done,  but  what  a 
Japanese  would  do— sat  quite  still. 


xni. 

80VRTHTX0  SAD  AND  FUNNY. 

hwt  roe  iiop  another  moment  to  make  something  plain.  Marushida 
•en  taqght  that  the  weafc-ocean  people  were  not  beautiful, — that 
tb^  iMd  baalling  browa  and  annken  eyes,  fierce  noses  and  red  hair. 
Parliapa  that  is  why  he  did  not  at  once  suspect  the  girl  before  him 
of  bting  a  wc«t-ocean  person.  He  had  always  adored  color,  and  he 
donUed  a  little  whether  the  west-ocean  people,  with  so  much  color. 
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altogether  imboautiful.  It  U  quite  triM  that,  aeoording  to  hk 
ns  b«r  face  was  pink.  But  then  Ifanuhida  had  alwaya  atpa- 
cially  adored  pink.  It  ia  quite  true  that  her  hair— well,  waa  it  red? 
Why  no!  It  waa  like  nevlj  eaat  bronaa.  And  her  biowa  did  not  beetle 
—not  lit  all!  And  her  eyea  were  aa  purple  aa  thoae  purple 
gloriea,  and  her  lipa  aa  acarlei  aa  the  pheet'i  poppiea.  Aa  for  her 
who  could  poaaibly  call  it  fleroe?  Now  wbm  had  he  aeea  raeb  biovs 
and  noeo  and  lipa  and  eyat?  He  could  not  remember.  Yet  they  were 
just  over  there  at  the  tokonoma,  where  the  Foi- Woman's  portrait  waa. 
Well,  there  waa  nothing  fleroe  or  aavage  about  her,  but,  on  the  oontnij* 
an  infinite  aoftneia  and  richneai,  which  at  once  began  the  bewitdimeBl 
of  the  little  artiat  She  made  her  artistic  impremon  fint — the  eyea  and 
lips  and  hair.  Then  came  her  Toioe:  nothing  he  had  erer  heard  was 
more  melodiona.   Then  ahe  touched  him. 

'*  Wake  upr  she  laughed,  with  a  hand  like  a  flower  on  his  ileef. 
"  Wake  up,  little  manikin!" 

Still  he  stared. 

She  stooped  and  looked  into  hia  eyea  merrily.  Then  ahe  put  a  hand 
on  the  other  sleeve  and  gently  shook  him  to  and  fro. 

'*Can*t  you  say  aa  much  as  'Good-iiioniing'?"  she  pouted  in 
Japanese 

The  littlr  artist  hlnuly  put  hu  head  upon  his  hands  on  the  floor. 

**  PcrhaiM  t)u>u  iirt  a  new  goddeas?^  he  aaid. 

**  How  nice!''  Uughed  the  girl.    **  Go  on." 

"  Thy  voice,  divine  one,  is  like  th*e  temple-bells." 

''  Dong!  dong!  dong!"  she  illustrated. 

"  Thy  hands,  most  exquisite,  are  like  the  lilies  in  my  pond." 

He  did  not  even  think  of  Jewel'a  aa  he  said  it 

"*  Hear!  hear!  hear!"    She  clapped  them. 

''  Thy  eyea  are  like  my  moming-gloriea,  sunny  one." 

*'  Of  what  color,  pray?" 

''  Purple  as  the  heavena  where  the  goda  live— purple.** 

"  I  rather  like  that,"  laughed  the  girl.  **  Proceed.  I  have  been 
three  years  away  from  America.  And  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  of  preciaely  that  sort  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Bui  I 
was  mistaken.  Pray  go  on — pray  do.  You  can  teaeh  Ameriem  man 
something  yet" 

The  Japanese  took  it  in  very  good  faith  and  did  so.  He  inventoried 
her  8lowly. 

**  Thy  lips  are  as  the  poppy  of  the  pKe*t,  O  pink  woman!  Thy  hair 
is  a.4  new  brass  of  the  heavens.    Thy  neck  is  as  new  ivory.    Thy ^" 

She  had  promptly  forgotten  him  and  his  coroplimenta,  and,  sitting 
down,  had  taken  his  vaae  from  ita  cnshion.  Involuntarily  the  artiaf s 
hand  wont  out.    No  one  erer  touched  hia  vaaea.    But  he  quickly  with- 
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drew  it  agiin.    HU  work  had  already  lost  its  old  sanctity  and  had 
fainedantw. 

*  Y«t— of  oourte  yoa'll  let  me  see  it.  I  won't  spoil  it.  I  have 
alwiyi  wondered  how  it  wai  done.  I  have  always  wished  to  learn  it. 
Oh!  look  herti— lookl"  She  caught  and  faced  him  about.  ''Why 
€«n*t  yon  teach  me?  The  opportunity  is  quite  providential.  You  can 
teaeb  me  and  ny  pretty  things  to  me  at  the  same  time.  And  I  shall 
like  tbem  both  and  you  will  like  them  too.     Will  you  notr 

**  I "*  began  the  dwarf  diffidently. 

"  Yet,  of  conrM  yon  will.  It's  a  bargain.  I  shall  begin  right  now. 
Show  me  bow." 

The  painter  took  up  the  vaee. 

"  Yee»  finish  that  while  I  look  on.  I  am  quite  sure  that  then  I  can 
go  on  and  do  it  You  smile.  But  I  am  an  American  girl,  and  Ameri- 
can girls  can  learn  anything.  I  can  model  in  clay  beautifully — so 
therar 

"  And  what  is  to  be  my  humble  reward?"  asked  the  Japanese  timor- 
OMly  at  he  painted. 

••  Why  mel^-fliM/  You  shall  have  me  every  day — and  every  day — 
and  every  day!    Isn't  that  enough?    Me! — me! — me!" 

**  That  is  enough,  thou  out  of  heaven,  that  is  enough/'  breathed  the 
artiit  fervently. 

"  And  /  shall  have  you — such  a  joke." 

The  painter  looked  quickly  up :  the  tone  jarred  a  little. 

"What  U  that— joke?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  know?  Well,  there  is  no  Japanese  for  it.  Some- 
thing funny — but  you  don't  know  what  that  is  either.  Oh,  well,  never 
mind.  But  that  is  me — that  is  my  face!"  She  was  watching  the  vase 
at  the  face  grew  complete  under  the  deft  hand  of  the  artist. 

Mamthida  looked  up.  His  own  face  was  almost  solemn.  He  recog- 
nised the  truth  with  some  surprise. 

*  Yet,  divinity.  One  must  paint  what  is  here."  He  put  his  finger 
npon  his  breatt 

And  that  it  why  the  vases  of  Marushida  came,  presently,  to  be  no 
longer  desired.  He  no  longer  painted  the  face  of  the  Sun-Goddess. 
And  the  face  he  painted  in  its  stead  was  quite  unknown  to  the  Japanese 
pantheon.  He  became  renowned  all  over  Japan  for  his  apostacy.  He 
wae  the  artist  who  painted  the  garments  and  all  the  conventional 
eDloorage  of  this  deity  and  then  offended  heaven  by  painting  the  face 
of  a  stranger — a  barbarian — a  pink  woman — a  face  perilously  like  that 
of  the  Fox- Woman. 

And  thit  wat  a  distinct  sort  of  sacrilege.  He  was  held  up  to  the 
jovng  as  an  evil  example — a  person  to  be  detested ;  and  sometimes  his 
poftiait  was  exhibited  with   all   those  ingenious   distortions   which 
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(iiiplujr  to  make  bomjuiitjr  hidMa%  to  thai  wUte  bo 

.  u„;vil  than  any  man  in  ihoir  litUo  ooftern  vorld  ho  know 

nothing  of  it.    But  Yoflakuji,  who  vai  again  abroad  and  bad  beard  it. 

Me  back  to  their  obicurity  and  told  htm,  with  raproaab  spoo  bk 
I  :  K'ue  and  in  his  faithful  tyat. 

The  crooked  artist  waa  onmof  ed. 

**  One  muft  paint  what  it  vitbin,  good  ooe,''  aald  be,  with  an  eaay 
shrug. 

*'  Then  700  baTe  no  longer  the  (aee  of  tbe  goddeai  of  tbe  awi 
within  f* 

Thia  waa  a  elnrtling  inquiry.  But  after  a  moment  of  tboogbt  Mam- 
shida  answered  it 

*'  That  roust  be  true/'  be  said  humbly. 

Ya«akuji  groaned 

••  And  the  only  fsce  you  hare  within  is " 

With  a  common  intent  they  looked  at  tbe  Tase  on  tbe  tokonona. 
The  artist  grew  a  trifle  paler.    Then  be  smiled. 

*'  Beware  of  tbe  Fox- Woman  I"  shouted  Yasakujt  in  a  frenay  aa  be 
violently  left  the  bonae. 

Marushida  started  after  bim  with  his  mouth  open. 

''  Beware  of  tbe  Fox- Woman  I  Now,  what  could  be  baTe  meant  r* 
Then  be  smiled  in  a  fashion  to  reaasnre  bimaelf.  **  Tbe  man  is  insane 
— yea,  honorably  insane.    1  ^^'^^'^  tiefore  noticed  tbia — ^yea,  be  is  a  trifle 


V, 


■VCB  A  JOKB! 


But  let  ua  get  back  to  the  story. 

A  woman  came  bustling  into  the  little  bouse.  She  was  plebeianly 
perspiring  and  did  not  think  of  remoring  her  boots,  as  tbe  girl  bad 
done.  She  had  the  same  hair  of  brass  which  tbe  girl  bad,  but  there  tbe 
resembUnce  ended.  Her  lips  were  straight— as  if  tbey  nerer  smiled — 
and  her  chin  waa  manly.  When  abe  spoke  her  words  Jerked  a  litUe,  and 
her  voice  rasped  as  if  she  were  in  tbe  habit  of  soolding.  Sbe  alooped 
fomard,  as  if  tbe  intentions  of  ber  bead  were  always  in  adfinoe  of  tbe 
execution  of  ber  hands  and  feet  Sbe  waa  unable  to  keep  qvHe  alOl* 
and  she  spoke  as  she  entered.  Her  praaance  provoked  a  nerrooa  note 
of  unrest — to  the  Japanese  a  distinctly  *•  Foreign"  note. 

"  Now,  Ali-San,  come  along— come  along — at  ont^  Tbe  mominga 
are  always  too  short,  at  any  rate.  We  most  be  at  tbe  boose  by  nine 
at  least,  and  tbe  'rikishas  bare  not  yet  met  us.  Why,  what  are  you 
doing?    Have  you  asked  permission  of  Mr. — Mr " 
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•"TVII  her  your  name/*  Mii«l  Ali-San  without  the  leaat  attention  to 
Um  rait  of  her  mother**  itnxietjr. 

The  •rtitt  did  to. 

"  But  wh«t  are  you  doing?"  uked  the  mother. 

•*  Spoiling  this  vue,"  said  the  girl  with  a  laugh.  She  repeated  this 
in  Japanote  to  the  artist,  and  he  laughed  too. 

The  mother  waa  dumb  with  amazement.  She  knew  more  of  Japan 
than  her  daughter  did,  and  she  understood,  therefore,  how  sacred  to  the 
aJtiit  in  porcelain  his  work  is.  But  this  artist  appeared  to  be  abetting 
her.  He  waa  carefully  placing  two  brushes  between  her  fingers.  Just 
•0  thty  had  to  be,  and  there  waa  some  pretty  quarrelling  between  them 
htfora  it  waa  done. 

•*  Ali-San,**  protested  her  mother,  "  you  will  ruin  that  exquisite 

'•  I  expect  to,"  laughed  the  girl. 

**  It  must  hare  taken  him  months  to  bring  it  to  that  point.  It  is  all 
done  but  the  face.  And  it  is  perfectly  exquisite."  She  bent  to  inspect 
it    ••  Yea,  it  has  taken  months " 

••  Well,  mamma,  what  of  it?"  asked  her  daughter  querulously. 

**  But  you  will  ruin  it." 

^  Well,  how  can  he  teach  mo  williout  riiininjr — Roniotliincr?" 

"Teaching  you?" 

**  That's  what  he  is  up  to,"  the  girl  explained  with  a  laugh.  "  I've 
alwaji  wanted  to  learn,  you  know.  And  this  will  be  so  jolly.  And  it's 
heen  horribly  dull  here.  He's  such  a  joke.  And  the  loveliest  thing 
about  it  is  that  he  don't  know  that  he  is.  You  never  see  a  joke,  mamma, 
till  the  day  after.  He  don't  see  it  at  all.  And  think  of  having  him  all 
the  time  aa  if  you  owned  him?  I'm  going  to  take  a  statuette  of  him 
hack  to  America.  He  shall  help  me  to  model  it  himself.  All  the  other 
girls  will  be  furious.  It  is  like  having  the  most  beautifully  ugly  little 
frtak  all  to  yourself.  You  remember  how  it  was  when  I  got  Jocko? 
TbiJ  were  all  jealous.  I  have  always  suspected  that  one  of  them 
him.  Lieutenant  Peake  has  promised  to  get  me  another  as 
his  ship  Tiaits  a  monkey  country  again.  And  in  the  mean  time 
I  ahall  haTe"— ahe  turned  to  the  artist.    "  What  is  your  name?" 

Ifamahida  gravely  repeated  it. 

•Oh,  well,  I  can't  remember  it.  Perhaps  something  else  will  do. 
I  shall  call  you — M~- something  with  M  for  a  beginning — ^ah.  Manikin! 
There!    Hereafter  you  are  Mr.  Manikin!" 

"  I  would  much  prefer "  began  the  mother. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  mamma.  Of  course  you  would  much  prefer, — any- 
thtng  that  is  deadly  dull.  But  I  simply  must  have  some  amusement 
while  papa  ia  here— «nd  this  is  all  that  is  in  sight.  I'm  going  to  keep 
it    Think  of  the  joy  of  modelling  that!" 
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Another  UiouKlit  luid  been  huvenng  over  th«  moUier't  niind  vhila 
her  dAUghUr  Sow  il  atawL 

**  What  ui  'HmY"  the  tfked  coremgrcially.    l*be  thought  de- 

pended somewhat  upon  that. 

Aii-8an  repeatad  ih«  quattiou  in  Japanaaa. 

*'  Tba  haaTenly  delight,''  laid  the  trtiat 

Ali-8an  bad  oontinued  to  paint  without  interruption.  Nov  alM 
spoke  with  hor  head  Ofor  the  Yase.    llie  artist  was  noting  its  oontov. 

"*  There,  mamnui,  you  are  always  on  the  hunt  for  haryaiaa.  Wbal  b 
the  nuitter  with  that  one?  Heavenly  delight  is  all  he  asks!  Let  bia 
luive  it-^hall  we?" 

*'  Ali-San,  1  have  been  thinking  of  soiiiething  more  atriooa  mow 
solemn—than  titat,"  said  her  mother  aererely.  "*  Yes,  of  heavenly  do- 
light  indeed." 

*'  Oh!*'  aaid  the  girl,  showing  her  teeth  to  the  artist  oonfldentklly. 
^'la  it  anything  you  can  tell? — in  his  jokeship's  pwaanea?  He  don't 
understand  English." 

*'  Yea.  1  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  this  is,  after  all,  prori- 
dential,  and  that  this  way  has  been  opened  to  save  this  poor  heathen's 
wul." 

It  was  Mrs.  and  Miss  Oarroway,  the  wife  and  daogbter  of  the 
Reverend  Joshua  Carroway,  D.D.,  at  present  upon  an  evangeliiing  tour 
of  his  wife's  deriaing. 

''  And  I  suppose  that  1  shall  be  expeeted  to  aaBtst,"  aigbed  the  girL 

*'  1  tjust  that  you  will  not  forget  that  you  are  your  fatber'a 
(laug)Uer/'  cbided  her  mother,  **  and — and  mint.** 

**  No  danger  of  that,"  smiled  the  girl  ruefully.  **  Though  I  really 
wish  you'd  let  his  soul  alone." 

**  Alice!"  chided  her  mother. 

*'  Well,  I  do,"  Uughed  the  girl.  "  Look  at  him.  Yonll  spoil  him 
before  I  have  a  chance  at  him.  You'll  make  a  gentleman  of  him,  see 
if  you  don't" 

The  mother  protested  that  she  had  no  such  intention. 

''  Oh,  well,  a  gent,  then,"  Uughed  J^li-San.  ''Just  think  of  him  in 
any  other  attire — in  trousers,  for  instanoel— and  any  olliar  enTiron- 
ment!    It  makes  me  quite  ill." 

Mrs.  Oarroway  made  swift  deroir  to  the  art-instinct  of  her  daughter. 

"  But,"  she  went  on  misnnderitandingly,  "  if  he  is  a  rather  poor 
Fpocimen,  his  soul  i?  worth  saThig — ^yea,  his  soul  is  worth  sarinir  if  bli 
body  isn't." 

The  dwarf  looked  suddenly  into  her  eyca  in  a  startkd  fashion. 
Something  within  answered  the  look. 

''Are  yon  sure  he  does  not  understand  Bngliah?^  whiqwied  the 
mother. 
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**  Quite,**  kuglied  Alice.  **  1  wish  he  did.  It  is  so  much  more  work 
M  it  t*.    And  if  I  am  to  iMist " 

**  Alice!*'  chided  her  mother  again. 

"  Ifi  not  as  much  of  a  bargain  as  I  thought  it/*  sighed  the  girl 
vaarilj.  *  Mamma,  you*Te  spoiled  it  already.  You*ll  have  him  in  a 
tall  bat  before  jou  quit'* 

**  Our  toub  are  all  alike.  His,  my  daughter,  is  as  precious — as — as** 
— it  was  not  easy  to  tay,  but  she  said  it  with  evangelical  courage — 
-mine,** 

**  Or  mine?**  Uughed  her  daughter. 

She  looked  at  that  fresh  young  vision  of  pink  and  yellow  and  blue 
and  white,  and  then  at  the  hunchback,  and  hastened  away. 

"  Try  and  be  at  the  house  by  nine,**  she  said  as  she  went.  "  I  will 
•and  the  'rikiaha  here.** 

Htr  daughter  bad  raised  a  question  by  her  laughing  query  which 
would  not  down  at  once. 

**  Our  souls  ar$  all  alike!**  she  repeated  savagely. 

But  still  abe  taw  the  splendid  yellow  head  bent  near  the  ugly  dark 
out  of  tbe  crooked  artist.  Something  repelled  the  suggestion  of  equal- 
ity between  them  in  any  sense. 

**  Our  eoula  are  all  alike!**  she  said  once  more,  as  if  to  some  embattled 
adversary. 

Ali-San  expounded  this  saying  to  the  artist.  He  liked  it.  It  meant, 
•be  expUined,  that  one*s  outside  did  not  matter — it  was  only  the  soul 
that  was  important. 

Hut  then  she  laughed  a  little  as  she  left  him. 

But  afterwards  the  artist  thought  he  understood  why  she  cared  for 
him — the  saw  only  his  soul. 


XV. 

BKTWBKV  THE  OPEKINQ  AND  CLOSING  OF  THE  8H0JI. 

Thbk  came  Jewel,  coyly  and  vastly  frightened,  peeping  from  behind 
tba  iboji — ^wbere,  in  fact,  she  had  been  a  long  time. 

•Sb!"  8be  held  up  her  finger,  lifted  her  kimono,  and  stepped 
eciitioiialy  forth,  looked  all  about,  as  if  there  were  some  danger  near, 
then  approadiad.  **Has  she  gone?— the  great— great  pink-face?  So 
taU,"— ebe  reaebad  liberally  upward,—"  so  beautiful*'— she  pointed  to 
tbt  picture  of  the  Fox- Woman— "  or,  perhaps,  so**— to  that  of  Ama- 
tcmn— "do^  not  beautiful  like  a  goddess — not  like  a  goddess.  Like 
•tone  and  ni<>iii1  (hat  is  touUees.    But  with  a  voice  like  the  bells  and  a 
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smile  like  the  tunihine—wlieD  it  hai  grown  lifele«^  if  thai  eoold  Im— 
the  ftuuhiiM  of  winter.  And,  after  all  that,  may  I — jott  little  I — who 
liaTe  no  beanty  and  no  roice  and  no  nnile.  only  b(>atitiful  handi,  eono 
in  to  you?^ 

She  >^     '    '  ved  at  a  Tatt  lUniuitj  with  him.    ftho 

expeote<l  her  handa  and  tell  her  that  her 

waa  more  melodious,  that  her  tmile  waa  finer,  and  that  the  waa 
l>ettutiful.    Bnt  be  did  not  eren  look  her  way. 

She  cane  doeer.    The  nnile  waa  a  little  chastonod. 
**  Perhape  after  the  very  long  pink-faoe  yon  will  no  more  like  imi 
little  me?* 

Bnt  the  laoghed  with  rarety. 

Still  there  was  neither  motion  nor  epeech.  She  came  a  etep  nearer 
and  waited.  There  was  nothing.  Then  she  drooped  slowly  to  hm 
knees.  There  was  no  smile  now.  But  presently  she  rose  and  wnt 
about  so  that  she  might  approach  him  from  the  front  He  saw  her  then 
and  smiled  Tscantly.  She  softly  took  up  the  painting  things  and  pot 
them  away.  Last  she  took  the  rase  upon  which  he  had  been  workiog. 
The  face  he  had  painted  caught  her  eyes  and  made  her  cold  for  a 
moment.  But  when  ererything  was  disposed  of  she  crept  upon  him  and 
put  her  small  head  under  his  chin,  quite  like  a  child.  There  was  no 
answering  movement  from  him.  She  slipped  the  hands  he  adored  into 
his.  They  did  not  close  upon  them.  She  laughed  a  little  and  closed 
them  herself — with  some  of  the  fingers. 

''There!''  she  said,  looking  up.  She  knew  precisely  the  kind  of 
smile  she  would  meet 

But  it  was  not  there    only  Tscancy. 

And  be  should  hare  said  '^  Yes.*' 

But  he  said  nothing. 

The  girl's  face  became  grave: 

**  Are  you  ilir  she  asked  softly. 

He  winked  his  eyes  rapidly  and  looked  down  as  if  he  had  just  dia- 
coTcred  her. 

"  What  is  it  you  see  within  T  bagged  the  girl.  *"  I^et  roe  also  sea." 
And,  as  if  she  meant  it  physically,  she  crept  doeer  upon  him. 

Then  she  put  her  face  up  to  his. 

"  I  win  see,*'  she  said  archly,  "  I  triO  see  within.*' 

He  laughed  a  little,  and  the  spell  waa  gone. 

**  Now,"  she  said,  settling  eomfortably  upon  him,  **  tell  me,  and  I 
will  not  need  to  see.  For  you  need  but  speak  and  I  see  all  yon  aaa  in 
your  soul.    What  is  it— quickly?" 

<<  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  at  all  underhand.  Something  baa  gone 
and  something  baa  come.    But  I  know  not  what  it  la.* 

She  wriggled  her  handa  in  hta. 
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"*  1  wifth  jou  would  like  my  hiuids  a  little  to-day.  Perhaps  then  wc 
•bodd  both  undanland.    Do  you  not  care  for  my  hands  to-day?" 

H«  lookid  at  tliem  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before.  Then  his 
mind  waadered  from  them  and  he  put  them  down.  But  slie  would  not. 
Sbt  liald  them  up  to  him.    He  could  not  help  but  look  at  them. 

•  Are  they  not  Mtin  to-day?" 

*Tbey  are  Mtin  to-day/'  he  answered,  laughing. 
«  And  not  jfMM  flowerar 
"  Tliej  are  palaled  flowen." 

•  And  are  the  fingers  not  miniature  toriipillars? — nor  the  nails  pink 
aa  henna  oan  make  them? — nor  the  perfume  of  them  as  incense  to  you?'' 
8ha  tnmed  them  about  to  show  them  to  him.  He  scarcely  saw  them. 
**  Alas!  to-day  you  do  not  like  satin  fingers  nor  pink  nails.  And  yet  I 
have  made  them  beautiful  for  you; — very  beautiful!  The  amma  has 
been  here  to-day.  And  I  told  her  that  you  did  not  care  for  things  that 
wwe  not  beautiful.  She  sa^d  they  were — beautiful.  Even  I  did  not 
know  they  were  beautiful  till  you  told  me  so.  Then  I  tried  that  they 
ndfht  be  more  beautiful.  Seel"  She  held  them  up  again,  but  again  he 
gave  them  but  a  glance  of  the  eyes.  "  You  taught  me  to  be  beautiful 
and  dainty  and  sweet,  and  then  I,  that  you  might  care  the  more,  became 
aa  beautiful  and  dainty  as  I  could.  I  have  bathed  and  perfumed  my 
body,  and  all  ray  fairest  garments  are  upon  me.  You  shall  look!  For  I 
am  beautiful — beautiful — more  beautiful  than  she!  Behold  me,  and 
aay  whether  I  am  not.    So,  while  you  spoke  to  her  with  your  eyes  I 

myself  beautiful  that  so  you  might  speak  to  me  with  your  soul." 
She  roae,  and  stood  before  him.    And  no  lovelier  being,  nor  daintier, 
a  man  wish  to  see  than  this  dainty  bride.    Proud,  she  was  yet 
humble:  fragile  as  paper,  yet  strong. 
Something  wakened  in  his  eyes. 
**  No  hands  are  more  beautiful  than  yours,"  he  said. 
She  hastened  to  give  them  to  him. 

•  And  me— what  of  me— all  the  rest  of  me?" 

A  smile  flooded  her  face.  He  held  the  hands  a  moment,  then  for- 
fstfnlly  let  them  go.  For  a  little  while  they  were  silent.  Her  face 
changed.    The  joy  left  it. 

•  Nothing  is  beautiful  to  you  to-day  that  is  not  pink  and  white  and 
yallov-— the  colon  of  the  tall  one." 

She  roae  to  go. 

•*  Nothing  has  changed,"  he  said,  as  if  talking  to  some  one  far  away. 
•  What  was  bmutiful  yesterday  is  also  beautiful  to-day." 

She  looked  at  him  in  fear.    His  Toice  seemed  not  to  belong  to  him. 

"  Your  very  soul  has  changed.  Nay,  it  is  gone.  It  does  not  look 
out  of  your  eyes  nor  speak  from  your  lips!" 

H^.  U»fK  WHu  nlarmed  for  a  moment. 
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•  M)  Mjul'f"  hu  qi 

"  Your  Mul/'  miIjIjmI   liU   wi(t>       **  Oli.   miuI   nf  tfiv   )iii.ti4n<1, 

lm<  k — come  btck! 

Then  taddenly  »li4}  ftbuddtrML 

''  Did  she,  the  tall  pink-faee,  iauek  yonr 

The  fear  vaniihed  from  hti  face  and  ha  milad  ia  toiiia  far-avay 
eottafj* 

''8hatouehadme,''haMid. 

Jewel  taw  the  Tacant  tmilc. 

*'  And  did  joa  look  into  her  ejret?" 

**  I  looked  into  her  eyee.  1  look  into  them  now— always  I  look  into 
her  eyes;  pnrple  they  were  purple  ae  the  heaTent;  and  langhinx  they 
were — at  ripples  on  the  enn-kiieed  water  of  the  Inland  8aa.  And  her 
lipe  were  like  the  cleft  in  a  pomegranate.  And  within  them  ware  taeth 
as  if  they  were  pearls  of  Tery  great  price.  And  her  cheeks  were  as  tha 
heart  of  a  cherry  petal.  And  her  hair  as  the  vapors  of  poppy.  Har 
hands! — yours  are  beautiful,  but  hers  ware  of  heaTenP* 

The  contemplation  possessed  him  sgain,  and  sgain  ha  drsamad  00. 
Jewel  fihnink  into  a  pitiful  little  heap  before  him.  Tha  hands  which 
she  had  )icld  up  to  hiiTi  a  moment  siro  in  challenge  of  their  beauty  bIm 
now  hid  from  him. 

"Her  Toice?*'  pni  ;  ■  i  i.u.'  m  vomen  wiii  decree  their  own 
undoing,  "did  you  li*it«  n  t..  h.  r  \mu  .  :•• 

**  Aye,  and  I  hear  it  now.*'    lie  bent  his  ear  to  listen. 

"  But  she  is  gone,"  sobbed  Jewel. 

"  She  is  not  gone,**  said  her  husband ; "  she  is  somewhare  within." 

The  girl  dragged  herself  to  her  feet  The  face  which  had  been  made 
pretty  for  him,  and  which  hsd  come  to  him  with  its  adornment  of  pvia 
joy,  wa«  dark  with  sorrow  now. 

''  Shall  I  go  away?"  she  asked  brokenly. 

*'  For  a  little,"  he  said  with  instant  acqniasoenoe.  ^  1  wish  to  be 
alone." 

She  slowly  backed  away.  She  thought  he  might  call  her,  laughing, 
back— as  he  often  did.  She  wss  ready  at  the  lifting  of  an  eyelid  to 
fling  herself  at  him  and  forget  it  all  in  a  laugh.  Artists  were  qnasr  and 
had  queer  tastes,  she  knew.  But  he  let  her  go  quite  to  tha  shoji,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  which  must  shut  her  from  him.  8hm  pushed  tha 
shoji  open.    As  she  did  so  she  looked  back.     The  little  noise  mwi 

certainly No.    She  passed  though  and  tery  slowly  closed  it   Than 

—there  was  certainly  a  noise.  She  put  her  ear  to  the  paper.  Teal 
Only  the  rustling  of  his  garments.  But  joy  cane  flooding  back  to  bar 
heart  and  to  her  eyes  and  cheeks.  She  teased  herself  with  har  joyova- 
ness  a  moment  She  did  not  open  instantly.  He  must  ba  pwiishad  a 
little— just  a  very  little.    She  would  make  him  wait  a  mOflMBi— juii  a 
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WMnmnti    ntrliirii  he  wonid  call No!    She  knew  that  he  would  be 

lodring  tlndglit  it  the  spot  where  she  would  open.  It  had  always  been 
thet  wij.  Then  was  a  tort  of  an  understanding  as  to  that.  No!  Not 
SB  iMlaat  She  was  mad  for  the  smile  she  was  to  receive  the  moment 
•he  e<mld  open.  She  flung  the  sboji  aside  and  put  one  dainty  foot  forth. 
For  an  instant  the  itood  poiaed  there,  the  very  radiance  of  joy!  Then 
■btabifw^  and  shrank  guiltily  back  and  closed  the  shoji  upon  herself. 
Fbr  a  momaot  the  stood  there  swaying  unsteadily,  then  slowlv  subsidod 
to  the  floor. 

She  hid  noen  her  husband  gazing  with  the  rapture  she  hoped  for 
htraelf  into  the  painted  face  on  the  vase.  And  she  knew  that  her  tradi- 
ttos  had  been  stronger  than  her  new  religion,  and  that  she  still  believed 
in  a  Fox-Woman. 


XVI. 

TIfB  TOT  OF  THB  VAMPIRE-OIRL. 

Caxbowat  told  her  husband  one  evening,  after  Alice  had  gone 
off  to  bed  in  the  best  humor  she  had  exhibited  for  a  long  time : 

"  It  is  the  painting  and  modelling.  At  first  I  was  in  the  greatest 
dottbl  aboat  it  But  it  really  seems  to  fill  a  '  long  felt  want'  in  her  case. 
Shi  has  been  so  restless,  so  rarenous  for  *  something  new*  of  late,  that 
I  was  afraid  we  should  have  to  send  her  away  somewhere.  She  was 
simplj  tired  to  death  of  ererything.  You  must  confess,  Joshua,  that  to 
be  immured  in  snch  a  place  as  this  is  very  trying  to  a  bright  and  active 
yoong  girl.  I  meant  to  tell  you  to  tell  her  not  to  pursue  the  thing. 
Bvtshe  is  so  much  better  contented,  and  so  much  brighter,  that  I  think 
wo  bad  better  encourage  it.  It  is  quite  like  she  used  to  be  when  a  child. 
Yo«  remember  how  a  new  toy  used  to  please  her  for  days  and  days — 
nntil  it  became  tiresome  or  shabby.    Then  she  would " 

**  Fire  it,"  completed  the  doctor  of  divinity. 

•Why,  Joshua!"  chided  his  wife  mildly. 

Ht  lookod  np  and  smiled  confessingly. 

"Too  meant  that  she  put  it  into  the  fire,  didn't  you?" 

Bnt  it  was  in  the  imperative,  nevertheless. 

•Er Well,  yes,"  Uughed  the  doctor.     "Thanks.     That  is 

better  and  wowe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  do  that  with  her 
hitesi  toy.    I  think  she  now  has  him  in  hot  water 

•Why.  Joshnar  she  broke  out  again,  "one  would  think " 

•"  WeJl— we  know  her,  Maria,"  insisted  her  husband.  "  And  there  is 
no  «se  in  having  secrets  about  her— after  she  is  in  bed.  If  she  treats 
this  new  toy  like  the  rest,  I  pity  it,  that's  all." 

•  She  is  going  to  bring  him  into  the  church.    I  thought  of  what  you 
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hftTo  mentioncfl,  and  that  leemed  tli«  bett  vaj  to  nuke  it  tftfe,  and  giva 
something  for  what  the  if  fj^etting.** 

"*  Oh,  wcU,^  Mid  the  doctor.  "  if  he'a  to  bo  brought  into  tbo  cbtiTch 
— every  one  countt — hum — ha — good-night,  Maria.** 

Without  Ifri.  Carroway  Ih.  Carroway  would  luve  baan  •b  nothing, 

'<  Why.  Joahua!"  aaid  hia  wife  again,  **  wait  a  rooaMnt" 

**  You  tay  aha  ia  modcdltng  him.  Well,  the  toy  will  laat  aa  long  ■• 
^'heaa  doe*.    Rmpi€$  fimtm" 

Rarly  in  her  huahand'f  evangelical  oaiaar  Mra.  Carroway  had  gainad 
a  n  putation  for  contention  which  waa  daatinad  to  aat  mneh  of  bar 
^Mt.). iikIh  logic  at  naught  At  one  of  tha  maatinga  of  tha  Vcni^ti 
li>MoM.  Society  thia  contentiousneaa  had  baooma  lomathing  woiaa. 
I  !i<  re  had  been  a  rattling  fuaillade  of  thoae  unparliamentary  phraaaa 
\ hii!)  women  tometimat  uaa  in  parliamentary  gatheringa.  Tha  prin- 
ipal  wranglers  ware  Mrs.  Carroway  and  a  certain  Miss  Barrymora,  whom 
Mrs.  Ourroway  had  once  fancied  bar  riYal  for  the  boon  of  Mr.  Carro- 
way's  affections.  The  difference  waa  brewed  out  of  the  queation  of  tha 
proper  equipment  of  a  missionary.  Mrs.  Carroway  contended  that  tha 
Kvangeliata  went  out  with  neither  scrip  nor  scrippage.  This  quota- 
tion she  referred  to  tha  Bible.  But  Miss  Barrymore  located  it  in 
Shakespeare.  Mrs.  Carroway  didn*t  care  whether  it  was  in  Shakaspaara 
or  not.    Miss  Barrymore  said : 

**  Certainly,  you  don't,  but  other  people  may." 

Mias  Barrymore,  in  the  doubtful  words  of  Mrs.  Carroway,  farther 
pointed  out  stingingly  that  scrip  and  scrippage  were  more  neoaaMry 
now,  in  the  days  of  railroads,  hotels,  telegraphs,  and  so  forth,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  paid  for,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Erangelista, 
when  ever}'  house  was  an  inn  and  evor>'  road  free.  Mrs.  Carroway  re- 
torted that  she  didn't  care;  that  if  it  were  necessary  she  would  under- 
take to  show  Miss  Barrymore — to  demonstrate  to  her,  in  fact,  and  tha 
whole  society — the  whole  irorW— that  they  wore  no  more  mnx^isuarT  in 
this  nimlern  than  they  were  in  the  ancient  world  of  the  Bible.  To  all 
f  which  Miss  Barrymore  simply  replie<l  that  she  dared  her. 

It  was  this  demonstration  which  Mrs.  Carroway,  with  a  woman's 
<levotion,  was  now  engaged  upon. 

On  the  night  of  the  famous  debate  she  had  announced  to  her  hoa- 
!»nnd  in  these  tragic  wortls: 

"  Joshua,  we  are  going  as  indiM»««ni1««nf  iiiiMionarie«.  You  ^hal]  ba 
calM  'The  Free  Kvangelist!* 

Her  hu}»linnd  woke  fn>?n  hi«  nap  and  nearly  tuppli  «1  nut  ».f  hi*  clxair, 

**  Do  you  hear,  ,lt>Hhua?"  »\\c  demande<l,  flinging  off  her  garments. 

"  Why,  yes,  Maria."  he  admitted,  "  but  what  an  idea!'* 

"  Joshua,"  said  his  wife  ominously,  *^tt  mean  that  it  ia  a  bMuiifml 

idea,  do  you  not?" 
VoiL  LXIV.— a 
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*  CtrUinIj»'*  anfwered  her  spouse,  at  once  and  with  the  precision 
fd  long  custom.  "  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of 
Mch  a  splmdid— «r — idea.    £r — no— not  surprised.    Your  ideas  always 

cwUinlyy  datr,  certainly.  It  is  excellent — excellent."  He  warmed 
to  it  as  ha  taw  that  his  wife  was  thawing  out.  "  I  have  always  contended 
that  tha  miMion  work  was  badly  managed.  There  is  too  much  attenua- 
tion— jfMiiini,  attenuation^ — he  saw  that  the  word  pleased  his  wife— 
*  of  authority,  and  hence  of  accountability.  There  should  be  some  re- 
qmiaiUa  heaid  to  the  thing.  But  there  never  has  been.  Now  your  plan, 
mj  dear  Maria,  does  away  with  every  objection — every  one!  We  go  out 
and  operate  directly  upon  the  heathen  mind — at  our  own  expense — er — 
jou  meant  our  own  expense?  We  are  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  which 
woeotm  mtrita,  as  well  as  to  the  blame  for  failure.  There  are  no  boards 
and  truftaes^and  secretaries  and  chairmen,  among  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  one  either  to  blame  or  praise.  Then,  too,  the  cost  of  the 
•alvation  of  souls  is  reduced  to  the  very  minimum.    And,  I  say,  Maria, 

I  hara  an  idea  of  my  own " 

His  wife  condescendingly  permitted  him  to  elaborate  it. 

•  Wa  can  hare  a  good  time  while  we're  doing  good.    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
His  wife  threatened  him  with  a  look. 

**  Well — well,  Maria,  why  shouldn't  we  use  our  eyes  to  see  things 
and  our  ears  to  hear  things  while  we  are  travelling  about?" 

His  wife  said  that  if  that  was  all  he  meant  she  begged  his  pardon. 
And  he  said  that  was  all  he  meant. 


xvn. 

HOW  LONG  D0B8  IT  TAKE  TO  WAIT  A  MINUTE? 

But  Mrs.  Carroway  was  used  to  coercing  her  convictions.  Although 
ibe  went  away  with  a  distinct  repugnance  to  the  dwarf  artist,  she  knew 
that  this  was  one  of  the  things  to  be  vanquished — perhaps  by  penance. 
Thia  she  duly  accomplished.  And  with  the  enthusiasm  bred  of  this 
adiiarement  the  conviction  that  her  daughter's  encounter  with  the 
artki  waa  not  merely  fortuitous  was  made  quite  certain.  Yet  when  the 
enthusiasm  dulled  a  little  there  was  still  left  a  certain  repugnance  to 
the  evangelixing  attack  which  she  had  decided  to  make. 

In  tha  meetings  which  she  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  his 
efangeliation  the  artist  finally  noticed  the  savagery  with  which  she 
aged  herself  upon  him.  This  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  the  expounded.  It  finally  caused  him  to  inquire  of  the  girl 
what  it  meant 
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"  It  is  ai  if  ihe  did  not  «ugujtlj  wiih,  j«t  vwy  diligently  witlMd,** 
Miid  the  dwarf. 

**  YoQ  mean  aa  if  aba  did  not  viah  bot  moat,*  amilad  tba  girt.  **  I 
got  you  into  tbat.    If  a  aiactJy  tba  way  aba  fMa." 

The  artiat  eaugbt  bar  anbilaty  and  laogbad. 

**  Stop  tbat.  If  r.  Wbaf a-Tonr-Nama,  I  won't  bava  yon  langbing  at 
my  mother."  She  flaahed  it  upon  him  with  a  great  aaaunptkm  of  in- 
dignation. Then  aba  broke  down  and  laogbad  bavaalf  ooaa  man.  ^  Of 
courie,  if  I  cbooaa  to  Uogh  a  litUe,  good-natoradly,  wby^— omiv 
laogbter.  The  Japaneae  waa  on  hia  kneea,  rapidly  nmnnoring  apolo- 
giea.  "^  Oh,  ait  np,  and  be  good,  now!  By  the  way,  that  ia  all  abe  wanta 
of  yon— to  be  good^-^uifa  good,  you  knbw." 

**  Am  I  not  then  good?^  aaked  the  punled  artiat 

**  No,  yon  are  a  heathen,''  laughed  hit  pupil. 

^Taa,"  oonfeaaad  the  dwarf,  aa  if  he  undentood  Tfi«»n  mfi^r  a 
while  of  thought,  *  What  is  a  heathen,  I  pray  you?" 

**  A  bad,  wicked,  horrible,  terrible,  natty  little  crooked  manikin.'* 

**  And  are  all  heathen  thoae?^ 

«  Yea!— oh,  no!— But  you  are!" 

She  ahook  her  pretty  fist  at  him  and  conthTcd  to  be  speciously 
eayage. 

The  Japaneae  looked  raatly  hur' 

''I  did  not  know  that  I  waa  miserably  all  thos«/'  said  he.  "Xo 
one  ever  called  me  those  heretofore.  T  do  not  like  that  you  UnA  it  out 
first" 

**  Oh,  what  a  joke  you  arc!"  ched  the  girl. 

''Yea,"  said  the  Japaneae.  ''Do  you  admirably  know  any  other 
person  who  is  a  heathen?  You — you  are  not  a  heathen?^  he  Ten- 
tured. 

*'  I  should  think  not!    I  am  avppoaed  to  be  a  Christian.** 

"  And  not  a  joke"— modestly— "alao?" 

**  I  hope  not" 

"  And  what  is  that  othei^-Chriatian,  moat  eicellently?" 

'  Wliy,  my  dear  little  manikin,  that  is  exactly  what  mamma  lui« 
)m  .  n  trving  to  make  of  you  for,  lo,  theae  three  wadnr 

''  Oh  !*'  laid  the  artist    "  She  did  not  sweetly  my— iksLT 

Mrs.  Carroway  had  not  made  herself  plain.  She  had  b^gua  by 
crediting  him  with  some  elemental  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  band, 
whereas  he  had  none  whaterer.  He  had  heaid  little  enough  of  her 
religion.  Besides,  he  had  refused  till  now  to  see  the  desirability  of  a 
religion  which  he  undomtood  made  one  eonalaatly  aid.  Bttt  now  be 
knew  for  the  first  time  that  Ali-San,  joyovi^  with  no  deep  Cfaaaaa  be- 
t  ween  her  eyes,  practised  the  same.  At  once  hia  aonl  beetae  arid  for 
it.    It  was  no  longer  a  religion  of  taait. 
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- 1  wi*h  to  become  that — Christian.  Will  you  be  so  divinely  good 
that  you  toll  me  how?" 

The  fold  of  a  garment  which  she  was  painting  interested  *AIi-San 
more  just  then  than  his  salvation. 

"  Oh,  bother!    Wait  a  minute/*  she  said. 

The  Japaneee  did  this — as  only  a  Japanese  can — waited  stonily 
very  many  miiintes.  And  then,  presently,  the  garment  was  finished  to 
m,  and  she  forgot  all  about  it  and  went  home. 


xvin. 

vampire-girl's  horrible  delight. 

Whkx  next  she  saw  him  the  clay  for  her  modelling  had  arrived,  and 
fhf  M»t  a1>out  it  with  her  active  enthusiasm. 

"  I  never  undertook  anything  with  such  horrible  delight  as  I  shall 
take  in  this,*'  she  informed  her  shrinking  subject.  "  You  know  those 
iigiires  on  either  side  of  the  big  Buddhist  temple  at  Tokyo? — oh,  what 
do  yon  call  them? — and  what  is  the  name  of  the  temple?  I  never  can 
remember  names." 

The  artist  told  her  the  name  of  the  temple,  and  that  they  were  the 
Ni-0. 

"  Yes!  Well,  I  have  always  wanted  to  model  one  of  them.  The 
horrible  grimaces  and  contorted  muscles  fascinate  me.  I  tried  it  once. 
Bnt  the  people  stood  about  and  criticised  my  work  so  that  I  had  to  stop. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  didn't  know  more  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  thing  than  I  did.  But  here" — she  stopped  to  laugh — "  I  have  a 
living  Ni-0  all  ready  to  be  modelled.  Just  a  little  more  grotesquencss 
than  yon  are  possessed  of,  a  demon  grin,  a  few  animal  muscles — ^and  it 
will  be  all  right." 

**  But  1  am  not  like  that,"  protested  the  dwarf. 

■'  V — no,  not  exactly.  But  you  shall  be  by  the  time  I  am  through 
with  you.  Your  mouth  must  be  a  little  larger,  your  muscles  a  littlo 
more  knubby.  you  must  grimace  horribly — oh,  never  mind,  you  will  bo 
surprised  at  the  work,  see  if  you  are  not.  I  can  teach  you  to  pose  all 
thoae  things  beautifully." 

She  had  been  at  work  as  she  talked,  borrowing,  first,  one  of  his 
haori  to  cover  herself  with.  But  now  that  the  clay  was  ready  she  began 
to  study  him  for  a  proper  pose.  She  intended  that  his  crooked  aivl 
knotted  muscular  legs  should  show,  and  that  his  head  should  be  some- 
what exaggerated  to  match  the  girth  she  had  planned  for  him.  Then 
she  made  him  practise  grinning,  and  standing  in  the  position  of  the 
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Vi-0 — not  quite  like  a  ctryttid — not  quite  like  •  gtrgnyle,  eoroeihing 
>iiiier  than  cither,  she  thought 

They  did  thij»— nut  very  happily  till  Iwth  wca»  tired.  Then  iha 
lid  irritably: 

**  Ix>ok  here!  You  don't  wuiu  w  aia  me.  V  cry  wolL  I'ii  give  11  up. 
1  did  want  it,  but  one  can't  have  e? erythtng.^ 

The  artist  looked  the  horror  he  felt.  He  Ugged  her  pardon  with  to 
much  humility  tlmt  the  concluded  he  would  be  tFactoblo  eaough  tiiara- 
after. 

*'  Well,  then,  do  what  I  tell  you— exactly  what  I  tell  you.  Put  your 
finpers  in  your  mouth— yes,  that  way— and  pull  hard— there!  A  little 
harder.  That  makea  tlie  mouth  large  enough.  Now  the  eyee — pull  up 
the  outer  comers.  And  the  nostrils — pull  them  out  so  that  they  ex- 
pand.'* 

The  artist  did  all  this  without  another  word  of  protest,  humiliating 
as  it  was. 

"  Now,  then,  we  will  have  a  statuette,  and  it  will  startle  the  world 
when  I  tell  it  that  it  is  from  life.  Now,  while  I  am  away,  practise  those 
tilings.  Say — take  the  Ni-0  for  a  copy  of  what  I  want  and  make  your- 
self as  much  like  it  aa  possible  if  you  would  please  me.*' 

That  last  phrase  wu  enough  warrant  for  what  he  did.  She  Ukad 
the  Ni-0.  He  had,  therefore,  no  other  wish  than  to  become  like  tha 
Ni-0.  He  did  not  stop  to  question  now,  as  he  had  done  before,  whether 
the  Ni-0  was  not  her  very  apotheosis  of  ugliness;  whether  the  distorted 
features  represented  anything  human.  He  did  as  she  told  him  simply 
because  she  told  him.  And  that  is  why,  with  a  certain  horror,  both 
Yasakuji  and  his  wife  noticed  the  gradual  transformation  of  hia 
features.  He  was  growing  bestial  in  his  ugliness.  He  had  always  been 
ugly  physically,  it  was  true,  but  now  it  seemed  a  Taster  ngUnesa  with  no 
9oul  to  redeem  it. 


TTIK  rOAV  OF  TIIK  PLAYTHTN'O. 

It  went  on  until  even  Aii-8an  marveiien  nx  tno  metamorphoaia  the 
dwarf  had  wrought  for  her.  And  now  she  had  begun  to  catch  tiia  liorror 
of  his  ugliness  and  to  fasten  it  in  the  clay.  She  was  at  work  one  day  so 
intently  that  she  was  quite  silent— an  unusual  state  for  her. 

But  while  she  worked  the  patter  of  dogs  was  heard  on  the  outside. 
ITiey  stopped  presently  at  the  door,  and  Jewel  entered.  She  was 
flushed  with  an  unusual  joy.  Nowadays  site  was  a  little  afraid  of  her 
huslMind.    But  with  every  charm  of  which  she  was  misiresi  she  strof* 
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to  win  him  bttck  from  the  way  he  was  going  with  eyes  closed.  She  made 
innPfmiUij>  every  day.  And  her  attire  was  the  daintiest 
abe  ooold  daviaa.  And  to-day  as  she  stood  there.  Hushed  with 
a  little  aorpriae  and  a  little  joy  of  something  unusual,  she  was  well 
vortli  V»<^«g  at  TheDy  too,  aha  had  a  child  in  each  hand.  These  were 
lika  f**'l^  editiona  of  her  small  self.  The  pretty  group  was  struck 
f^n  {11  liir  praaancc,  and  Ali-San  stopped  and  stared  at  them.  But 
than  bar  qiaaeh  broke  out 

*  Weill  Did  you  wer  see  anything  so  perfectly  exquisite  I  Don't 
more!  Don't!  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  you  in  clay.  No  one 
oould  do  that    I  couldn't  in  a  thousand  years.    Don't  move — please!" 

Witliout  taking  her  eyes  off  of  the  charming  group  she  said  to  the 
artist: 

"  Has  abe  a  name?" 

Tbe  artiai  said  **  Tea." 

-Well,  what  is  itr 

-Jewd." 

*•  Well,  she  is  a  jewel    Come  here." 

Jewel  did  not  move.  She  had  recognized  the  pink-face.  And  the 
children  stood,  facing  her  unblinking. 

"  It  is  Tery  impolite  to  not  come  here  when  one  is  so  honorably 
■•ked,"  chided  the  artist  in  Japanese. 

Jewel  obediently  took  a  step  nearer.  The  children  were  still  in  her 
banda.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  to  save  them  from  some  calamity  which 
sbe  was  about  to  suffer  herself,  she  put  their  little  heads  together  and 
wbiapared  to  them.  With  a  lightning-like  obeisance  all  about  they 
TanUied  throngb  the  shoji. 

Then  Jewel,  very  pale,  faced  Ali-San. 

"^  Coma  bare,"  said  Ali-San. 

Jewel  mored  up  to  her  side.  The  girl  descended  upon  her  and 
fondled  her  almost  as  one  does  a  puppy.  Jewel  tried  to  struggle  away. 
Bitt  sbe  caught  from  her  husband's  face  first  a  look  of  approval  of  Ali- 
San's  raptores,  then  one  of  disapproval  of  her  own  wish  to  get  away. 
Sbe  remained  passive  in  the  arms  of  the  tall  pink-face. 

"  Is  she  yovrs?"  asked  Ali-San  of  the  little  artist. 

"  Y — yes,**  answered  he. 

"  Why  haven't  I  seen  her  before?" 

Ifamahida  looked  more  guilty  than  he  was. 

**  Well,  I  want  her — I  must  and  wiU  have  her.  I  never  wanted  any- 
thing so  suddenly,  so  badly.  I  want  her.  Where  have  you  kept  her 
concealed — from  me?  Aha!  You  knew  I'd  covet  her  the  moment  I  saw 
bar.  Well,  I  do.  Who  wouldn't?  I  don't  blame  you.  She's  a  tempta- 
tion to  kidnapping,  larceny,  theft,  burglary." 

Tbere  was  a  Tery  forcible  caress  with  each  of  these. 
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**  Do  you  iitarr  i  iimplj  mvsi  htkit  ber.  TU  gife  up  all  Um  roit— 
the  painting,  the  modelling,  9ftryihing  but  ber.  Sbe't  a  irawifm — mj 
newest  paseion.    What  do  you  taj?^ 

Ifaniabida  fluabed  a  little. 

^  Sbe  bat  never  tenred/'  be  laid  slowly. 

*'  I  don't  want  ber  to  eerret  Tbe  ideal  Sbe't  t4>o  dainty  for  that 
Serve!  I  want  ber  for — for — well»  for  a — pUytbing.  And  ebe  will  like 
it.  And  tbe  will  like  me.  Everybody  does.  And  I  get  •verytbing  I 
want  sooner  or  later.  Yee»  sbe  will  like  to  be  a  pUytbing— like  a 
doll — wby,  I  like  dolls  yetl— or  a  dog— or  a  monkey.  Onoe  I  bad  a 
monkey.  But  Td  ratber  bave  ber  tban  a  million  monkeys."  Sbe 
brought  up  the  face  of  the  shrinking  girl,  which  sbe  was  biding. 
**  Sha'n't  you  Uke  mer 

Jewel  looked  long  at  ber,  shrinking  away  from  her  slowly.  Then 
she  looked  at  ber  husband.  His  face  meant  that  sbe  should  say  **  Yes." 
But,  as  her  own  became  very  pale,  sbe  answered, — 

"  No." 

**  But  you  ikatti  I  say  yon  skaU!  I  can  make  any  one  in  tbe  world 
do  that.  Yes,  my  worst  enemy.  And  you  will  wish  to  like  me  after  a 
wliile.    Youwillbeylo^fr 

Marusbida  looked  distressed. 

"  It  is  impolite  to  not  wish,"  he  cbided. 

Jewel  said  softly,  while  she  shivered  with  terror  of  her  boldness, — 

"  It  U  a  sin  to  Ue." 

*'  Oh,  well,"  said  Ali-San  easily,  ''  don't  bother  your  head  about 
that,  ril  take  her  right  home  with  me.  If  the  doesn't  adore  me  in  a 
week  I'll  let  her  return.    I  shouldn't  want  her  if  she  didn't" 

The  artist  turned  to  his  little  wife. 

"  See,  it  is  but  for  a  week.    Qo  then." 

Tbe  girl  began  to  tremble  and  to  withdraw  herself.  The  artist 
frowned.    Ali-San  looked  angry  and  let  her  go. 

*'  I  shall  never  come  here  again— to  be  disappointed  soP  eried  All- 
San.    **  Qood-by."    She  was  about  to  sweep  from  the  house. 

The  artist  swallowed  upon  something  in  bis  throat  and  reached  out 
to  stay  her. 

''  She  shall  go— for  a  week,"  he  said  hastily. 

Ali-San  advanced  to  possess  her.  But  Jewel,  with  a  moan,  evaded 
her  and  flew  to  her  husband.  He  put  her  again  into  tbe  arms  of  tbe 
girl.  Jewel,  with  terror  in  her  heart,  rebelled  and  broke  away.  But  at 
the  anger  on  her  husband's  face  sbe  returned,  inch  by  inch,  to  tbe  pink 
girl's  arms.  From  there  she  held  out  ber  hands  to  plead,  and  from  there 
she  spoke. 

*'  Do  not,  oh,  I  beg  of  you!  I  pray  you— yea,  though  it  be  sin 
eternal,  I  pray  you  not  to  send  mc  away." 
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There  waf  no  retpoiuw  in  her  husband's  face.  Then  she  turned  to 
hir  ia]»t«»r. 

"  ^  oijy  *vcet  pink-face,  you  will  not  take  me  away  wlien  1  do  not 
wi*h?  See,  I  am  all  defcnceletM.  You  barter  me  who  have  a  soul  like 
A  aonllaH  thing.  I  am  Japanese,  you  American,  llow  can  wc  like  eacli 
other?    I  ahall  wither  and  die  away  from  my  people." 

"  But,  deareit,  you  shall  like  me,  I  promise  you  that.  You  shall  love 
me-«nd  /  will  lap€  your 

Jew«l  alowly  ahook  her  head. 

"  Then  to-morrow — to-morrow  I  will  come  to  you."  She  breath- 
ImAy  begged  it,  thinking  that  with  the  night  she  might  win  over  licr 
hwband--K)r  die.  **  To-morrow — will  you  not,  most  beautiful  pink- 
fioc^  will  you  not  wait  till  to-morrow?" 

But  Ali-San,  seeing  her  victory  won,  would  not. 

**  To-day — now!"  she  laughed.  "  I  want  to  begin  to  love  you  at 
onotr 

Jewel  again  ineu  lo  get  away.  Her  husband  savagely  put  up  a 
hand. 

*•  To-day  I    Now!"  he  said  in  Ali-San's  words. 

The  little  wife  looked  from  the  one  pitiless  face  to  the  laughing 
other,  and  then  clutched  at  the  place  of  her  heart.  Her  eyes  closed  and 
the  alowlj  aubeided  into  a  limp  heap  before  Ali-San. 

•*  Why,  what's  the  matter?"  cried  Ali-San,  getting  quickly  away  and 
letTing  her  on  the  floor.    "  Does  she  have — fits?" 

The  ears  of  the  little  Japanese  heard  this,  though  her  eyes  were  still 
doaed.  She  waited  in  hope  that  her  husband  would  confirm  this.  It 
would  hare  aaved  her.    But  he  did  not. 

"  No,  divine  one,"  he  said.  "  I  never  saw  her  like  that  before.  She 
ia  only  overcome — perhaps  with  inward  gratitude." 

The  pink-face  laughed. 

"  No,  not  that." 

The  girl  crept  painfully,  uncertainly  over  to  her  husband. 

"  Tell  her  I  am  ill — oh,  very,  very  ill.     Tell  her  I  am  ill  to-day. 

And  that  to-morrow  I  shall  be  well — quite  well.    And  then Oh, 

tell  her,  at  least,  that  I  am  ill  to-day.  For  the  sake  of  God,  who  is  kind 
to  all,  tell  her." 

**  It  ia  a  sin  to  lie,"  said  her  husband,  callously  quoting  her. 

The  little  wife  bowed  her  head  and  said  no  more.  But  now  the 
husband  waa  touched  by  her  attitude.  After  all,  she  was  very  lovely — 
the  very  admiration  of  Ali-San  told  him  that — yes,  the  pink-face  was 
right,  she  waa  exquisite.    So  he  said: 

*•  It  is  true  that  she  is  ill  to-day.  To-morrow,  divine  one,  she  will  be 
augnstly  well,  and  then  she  will  come  to  you.    I  myself  w  ill  bring  her." 

**  Oh,  well,"  pouted  the  pink-face,  "  I  don't  want  a  sick  maid— 1 
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niean  pUything— of  oomw.  To-morrow,  tliMi,  and  no  fwUiflr  poil- 
imneroent.  Whit  a  pair  of  eiirMiiai  joo  two  aral— jon  tlio  moal  ami- 
iifiii  grototque  I  have  aver  aaan  a  parfael  fmoyla  aba 
quifito!    Beauty  and  the  Beaat  in  a  mw  adition!" 


TIIK  UOmClOB  OF  DAIKTIK 

WiiKN  nhc  wai  gone  Jawal  alowly  mt  up. 

••  l)o  you  u!-li  nt«« — wa  to  go  to  her — wish  maf  aba  aakad,  not 
looking  up. 

Her  huaband  did  not  apaak.  She  waf  not  aura  be  bad  baard  bar. 
Again  hia  ejae  were  fixed,  Yiaion-like»  upon  tba  apar»  Ai:.ft«n  bad 
occupied. 

'*  Do  you  wtih  me  to  go?^  repeated  the  girl,  coming  ftiill  iloaar  to 
him. 

He  looked  down  rememberinglj  upon  her.  He  drew  in  hia  braatb* 
Japaneee-like. 

**  Yea»  exquitite  one/'  he  aaid,  with  a  amile  that  wa«  meant  to  be 
kind,  but  out  of  which  the  toul  had  gone. 

*"  Oh,  life  of  mel    To  be  her  playthingr 

He  smiled  again. 

**  Yes,"  he  mid. 

She  put  her  head  down  in  her  arms  and  shook  with  sobbing. 

*'  Her  pla}'thingr  she  breathed. 

"  You  are  mine,**  her  husband  chided  half  tenderly,  reaching  out  a 
limp  hand  to  her  hair. 

The  girl  caught  the  hand  hopefully. 

*•  Ah,  you  do  not  mean  that  I ** 

Hut  his  look  of  kindness  retreatetl  within. 

**  /  would  go,  if  she  asked,  and  think  it  the  diTinest  joy  tba  goda 
could  giTe,"  he  said. 

*•  As  her  plaything?" 

**  As  her  plaything,  as  ht>r  cW!**  he  smiled  and  algbed. 

"  Her  sanrantr 

*'  Eren  as  her  serrant'' 

"  1  was  not  bom  a  aerTant-** 

**  But  you  are  mine." 

<' Yea!"  she  breathed  daapty.  "  Icsl  1  would  die  for  yon!  1  woold 
toil  for  you  till  the  sweat  waa  dropa  of  blood.  Ani-San,  I  am  yov  mif§! 
Do  you  not  understand?  Ah,  can  you  not?  Haa  the  pink-Caee  taken 
your  soul  away?    Ani-San,  1  am  your  little  wife!* 

She  cr<»pt  \u^n  him  snd  he  rseaitad  her.    But  he  held  op  her  face. 
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"  in  JajMiii  a  wile  ot^^s  iiur  husband,  no  matter  what  he  wishes  for 
her,  DO  matter  to  what  fate  he  gives  her.*' 

*"  Yat,**  ahe  whispered. 

*  Sha  naf«  questiona.    She  simply  obeys— obeys—obeys!*' 

"  Tas^**  aba  whiaparad  again. 

"  And  I  wish  this." 

**  Yas»''  aaad  the  girl  with  a  hoarse  humility.  *'  But  the  new  God 
taachat  ns  to  lota  one  another — and  she  serves  the  new  God.  But  that 
miisi  be  untrue,  for  she  does  not.  Christians  have  souls.  But  can  you 
not  aaa  thai  aha  haa  none?  I  like  the  new  God,  but  I  cannot  forget 
thioga  Japanaaa  ao  toon.  Oh,  Ani-San,  she  is  The  Soulless  One  who 
dattroya.  Can  you  not  see  that  the  light  in  her  eyes  is  from  without, 
and  not  from  within?  And  that  the  sound  of  her  voice  is  in  her  throat 
alona?^  She  crept  farther  upon  him  in  her  childish  way.  "  Ah,  Ani- 
Saiiy  do  not  send  me,  who  have  never  served,  to  be  her  servant." 

Somathing  in  the  face  above  her  gave  the  little  wife  surety  that  her 
vorda  had  gone  home.  But  then  it  suddenly  changed.  She,  looking 
up,  could  not  see  what  it  was.  But  it  was  the  portrait  on  the  vase  which 
had  spoken  to  his  aoul. 

**  I  will  not  have  you  for  the  servant  of  even  her,"  he  said,  for  in  the 
East  that  means  something  more  menial  than  mere  service.  ''  But  her 
plaything.  Laatan,  we  have  both  promised  that  you  shall  go  to-morrow. 
That  promise  must  be  kept.  But  soon  I  will  find  a  way  to  bring  you 
bacL* 

The  girl  sadly  shook  her  head. 

"  If  I  go,  I  shall  never — never  again  be  to  you  what  I  now  am.  I 
will  have  been  a  servant.  I  shall  no  longer  be  dainty.  You  will  no 
longer  care  for  me  if  I  am  not." 

He  laughed. 

"  ForeigDers  do  not  understand  that  we  are  not  like  the  Chinese  who 
avra.    You  shall  teach  her  the  difference." 

Still  the  girl  was  obdurate. 

To  end  it  all  he  said  with  a  voice  that  brooked  no  further  word  from 
her,- 

•I  wish  it." 


XXI. 


THE  LITTLE  8W0RD  WITH  THE  FBE8H  BLOOD  ON  IT. 


That  night  late  the  serving-woman  brought  him  a  note  found  in 
Jcwtl'a  empty  room. 

•  Fkrewell,"  it  said.    "  I  go,  0  Ani-San,  but  not  to  serve.    Forgive      ' 
me  that  I  cannot    Farewell." 
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i  he  iuk  WM  yet  cUup.  There  was  but  one  road,  and  akag  Uiat»  in 
iM^arob  of  her,  the  little  ertut  nuL  Ai  be  weal  be  queetioiied  wby  be 
did  tbie  mther  tban  let  ber  die.  That  it  what  moet  Japanese  wovld 
bare  done.  Was  it  on  Jewel's  aoootintf  Or  was  it  for  Ali-8anf  He 
was  not  sure  it  was  not  tbe  latter— and  jret  be  was  not  ftire  it  was  not 
the  former.  But  witb  tbe  curious  poise  of  tbe  Fasfeni  mind  be  felt 
uo  disturbance  at  this  uaotrtaintj. 

Preeentlj  be  saw  ber  before  bim  slowlj  making  ber  waj— vnsUy 
tired.  8be  was  in  tbe  piteouslj  worn  garmenta  in  wbicb  sbe  bad  come 
to  him — tbe  faded  blue  kimono— leafing  bebind  all  tbat  be  bad  pio- 
Tided  for  her.  Tbej  paosed  f^e  to  fMe.  The  moon  abooe  full  open 
the  girl,  lighting  up  the  pitiful  suifenng  in  ber  tjm.  There  was  no 
hope  there  onlj  humble  questioning.  It  was  strange  tbat  be  aboold 
not  let  ber  go  ber  own  way  to  death.  Anj  other  Japaneee  would — when 
one  wished  it  so  much.   That  was  almost  ber  right. 

**  For  what  have  you  come?"  she  aaked  fint 

The  anger  in  his  face  had  softened  aa  he  looked  into  ben.  For  an 
instant  the  couTiction  had  possessed  bis  soul  tbat  nefer  again  would  a 
human  being  care  for  him  as  she  did.    And  be  was  risking  all  this. 

"  For  what  haTe  you  come,  0  Ani-San?"  she  repeated  softly. 

**  To  take  you  back,"  he  said  with  equal  softneea. 

INro  tears  started  down  the  pretty,  dark  face.  Tbe  iittie  »wurd 
which  women  used  to  carry  as  a  toilet  tool  showed  in  her  obi.  It  was 
stained  with  fresh  blood.    Her  husband  drew  it  forth  and  looked  at  it 

**  Yes,"  she  whispeied. 

There  waa  a  bandage  about  ber  neck — torn  from  the  faded  kimooo. 
He  pressed  it  aside  and  the  blood  started  from  a  little  wound  there.  He 
put  the  bandage  back  and  kindly  took  ber  hands  and  held  up  ber  face. 
But  she  drooped  it  away  from  him. 

**  Yes,"  she  whispered  again.  **  But  I  could  not  The  American 
Qod  does  not  permit  tbat — and  it  hurt — hurt  me  so!" 

<"  Nor  does  Shake,"  said  her  husband. 

*'  Ah,  yea,  but  one  can  never  go  to  Him.  But  tbat  was  not  the 
leaaon.  It  was  because  it  has  been  so  sweet  to  Uto  since— sino»— you 
came.  Tbat  is  what  made  it  hurt— not  at  my  neck — in  my  breast.*  Her 
beleagured  little  mind  wandered  a  little.  **  And  also,  I  hoped— hoped 
that  you  would  not  let  me.  Still,  I  bad  to  go— go  away,  Tery  far  away, 
until  the  pink  woman  got  tired.  0  Ani-San,  can  you  not  see  that  she 
will  get  tired?— of  you  and  me  and  cTerything?  It  is  always  so  with 
The  Soullees  Ones.  But  I  could  not  go  because  I  became  eo  Tery  tired— 
and  the  wound  made  me  ill.  It  has  run  away  down  my  body — the  blood 
*-and  it  had  terror  in  it  Terror  makea  one  soon  tired  and  weak.  Very 
tired  am  I— yee— and  yet  I  hare  gone  but  a  little  way.  Ob,  yes,  tired. 
But  it  seems  in  my  soul.    Ani-San,  take  me  home.    I  cannot  die  and  I 
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be  iluit  I  will  be  your  aerrant — anylxxly's  you  send  me  to  but 
her.  She  will  etnd  roe  beck  to  you  a  servant.  Perhaps  another  would 
not    Yov  could  not  oere  for  me  then.    Ani-San,  take  me  home!" 

Sbe  fttbd^d  upon  him,  and  suddenly  he  seemed  to  know  all  the 
trndcmMi  end  sweetnees  he  was  jeopardizing.     No  one  had 
for  him  like  that,  and  it  was  ineffably  sweet. 

*  Too  shall  not  go  unices  you  wish/'  he  said,  suddenly  embracing 
lier. 

He  heard  nothing  hut  a  long,  long  breath  of  delight,  and  then  knew 
that  she  was  weeping.  Presently  they  began  to  go  along  the  damp  road 
that  way— she  in  his  arms. 

*  Ani-San,''  she  said,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  woman,  "  I  shall  go. 
Yei^  sow  that  I  know  that  you  wish  me  back,  I  shall  go,  because  you 
hsTe  promieed.  And  listen,  in  a  week  you  will  come  for  me — you — and 
take  me  hone,  never,  never  more  to  part — take  me  back  this  way — in 
yovramfr 

**  Yei»  exquisite  one!"  said  her  husband,  and  meant  it  all. 
The  girl  laughed  with  a  low  and  sure  ecstasy. 
•*  Then  I  go  joyously — as  joyously  as  if  to  a  new  bridal.     And  0 
Ani-San,  I  shall  be  a  pretty  plaything — as  pretty  as  I  can  make  myself; 
a  aervant  if  I  must, — a  good  little  servant,  a  very  good  one, — 
you  wish  it  for  her — and  I  wish  it.    Yes,  I  can  learn  to  be  a 
it — for  your  sake." 
The  artist  began  to  sing  in  that  croaking  voice  of  his.    Jewel  laughed 
and  joined  him  with  her  own  silvery  one.     But  presently  they  were 
walking  the  damp  road  quite  silently.     Marushida  could  not  deny  a 
certain  rast  happineee,  in  which  the  pink-face  was  for  a  time  out  of  his 


I  am  minded  to  not  let  you  go,"  he  said  presently. 

*'  Ah,  but  now  I  shall  because  I  wish.  Think!  I  shall  have  the 
betntiful  yellow  hair  to  caress,  the  purple  eyes  to  see  into  all  the  day. 
Fvfaaps  all  the  splendid  pink  body  of  the  pink-face  to  touch.  And  I 
shall  hear  the  voice  that  has  so  bewitched  you." 

**  Take  care  that  you  be  not  yourself  bewitched,"  he  laughed. 

•  Yes,*  ahe  said,  a  little  less  joyously,  and  avoided  further  talk  on 
that  subject 

Bat  presently  all  her  sweetness  came  back. 

**Ani-San,''  she  said,  shyly  coming  closer — she  had  never  felt  so 
to  him — '*  is  not  the  weather — beautiful!" 

*  Yes,"  amiled  the  dwarf,  looking  up  at  the  moon. 
**  And  how  the  birds  sing." 
"  At  midnight f"  laughed  her  husband. 
**  But  eomethiDg  is  singing." 
S\w  pat  her  hand  on  her  heart  and  bent  her  head  prettily  to  listen. 
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**  0  Ani-San,"  she  laid  after  an  inrtant  of  UaUning, ""  U  it  Joy  nng- 
lig  in  roj  heart    Put  jour  ear  down  and  hcAr  it.** 
She  made  him  do  it 
♦'!)..  s  ■  V.aritr 

'   1  <>•  g  hut  a  throbbing." 

*  That  ia  it  Jojr— J<^X— Joy-nU  •very  throb!  Ani-8aii»  yov  mwi 
learn  the  waj  a  heart  aingil    Can  jfoa  not?^ 

Suddenly  ahe  darted  her  arm  through  hia  tad  edged  about  till  ibe 
could  Uj  her  fmall  dark  head  upon  hia  breaat  Whan  he  nnderetood 
what  the  waa  about, — 

''  But  what  are  you  doingr  aakad  he. 

"  IJftening  whether  there  b  not  iome  little  Joy  ainging  in  yov  havt 
—all,  let  me  liaten.*' 

Ho  laughed  and  let  her  hare  her  war. 
•Welirheaaked. 

•  Yea,"  the  anawered^  "and  it  m  inc  larae  joj— joy— joy!  U  Ani- 
San,  I  can  make  you  happy,  can  I  not?  Eren  if  the  ptnk-faoe  abould 
come  no  more?^ 

•'  Yea,"  he  taid. 

**  0  Ani-San,"  the  chirped  at  he  led  her  into  the  houea,  **  I  boyw 
was  80  close  to  your  heart  before." 

''  Nor  I  to  yours,"  he  anawered,  more  tenderly  than  he  had  ew 
spoken  to  her. 

'^  Ani-San,  you  can  be  that  close  always— always,  if  you  wiah,"  Am 
replied. 

*^  You  are  exquisite,"  he  said,  closing  the  amado. 

But  she  opened  them  to  look  after  him,  and,  fortunately,  he  looked 
back — at  the  noise. 

She  alept  that  night  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

And  he,  too,  had  peace. 


XXII. 


A   BAD  BAIOAIK— FOB  TUB  CBOOKBO  ABTtaT. 


1  iMM  ,..!  Alice  had  forjrotten  the  matter  about  which  he  had 
lionecl  her.  he  had  not  When  they  next  met  he  recalled  it  Indeed. 
he  had  thought  very  seriously  about  entering  the  cfaureh.  AH  the  old 
fascination  for  which  there  was  no  accounting  had  cone  back  upon  him. 
riu  n»  wns  no  rwinoning  about  it.  When  he  waa  away  from  her  he  couM 
w>mctimc»  think  of  Boiiiothing  clue.  But  whan  in  her  preaenet  i 
the  only  thing  in  hii»  thoughts.  And  to  l*  where  the  waa  alwmya 
to  him  TasUy  more  like  heaTcn  than  all  the  hopea  hdd  o«t  by  the  I^ird 
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of  Life  to  thoM  who  fiiudlj  are  absorbed  into  Him.    Something  which 
ha  could  not  daaoribe  went  from  him  to  licr  the  moment  he  was  in  her 


"  Oh,  yet,"  iho  aaid.    "  But,  really,  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 
Otily_well,  fiwt,  you  must  giTe  up  the  Sun-Goddess." 
In  aUrm  the  Japanese  asked  why. 

•  Oh,"  said  the  girl  with  vexation,  "  if  it  is  to  be  *  why*  and  *  if  and 
« bat'  aU  the  time  I  sha'nH  begin  it  at  all." 

Tho  artist  said  he  could  give  up  the  Sun-Goddess. 

'  And  all  thoae  other  silly  wooden  gods  and  goddesses." 

The  convert  gasped.  It  seemed  frightful  to  sweep  away  all  his 
deities  in  an  instant    Ali-San  laughed. 

**  Tes^"  she  supplemented,  *'  make  a  regular  bonfire  of  them." 

''Yes,*'  consented  the  artist,  moistening  his  lips. 

•*  Only  in  your  mind,  you  know." 

"  Tes,''  he  said  again,  quite  without  understanding. 

"  And  your  *  ancestors.' " 

He  meant  not  to  risk  the  peril  of  protest.  But  this  was  most  un- 
eipected.    He  got  to  his  feet. 

•  But  who  is  going  to  show  me,  then,  the  way  to  the  august  heaven  ? 
And  who  is  going  to  give  me  delectable  long  life?  And  who  is  going  to 
give  me  food?— and  drink? — and  health?  and — and — and " 

He  had  begun  so  rapidly  that  he  had  difficulty  in  stopping.  But 
then  he  went  on  more  slowly. 

**  Does  your  one  most  illustrious  God  do  all  that?" 

•  Everything,''  said  the  girl. 

"But  may  I  not  love  my  heaven-sent  ancestors  and  still  be  good? 
Did  He  hafe  none?    And  did  He  not  love  them?    Even  the  beasts  love 
tiidr  parents  and  children." 
"  But  you  worship  them." 

"And  are  worship  and  love  different  in  your  religion?" 
•Well,  I  should   think  sol     You   might   love   me" — she  looked 
merrily  up.    The  seriousness  of  the  other  propositions  was  promptly 
He  was  expected  to  see  the  preposterousness  of  this — "  or  some 
woman,  but  you  would  certainly  not  expect  to  worship  me." 

•  Ah,  that  would  be  exquisitely  wrong?" 

•  N — no,  not  exactly.  But  you  simply  wouldn't  do  it.  Men  often 
say  they  worship  us,  but"— she  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  would  do  it  if  it  were  not  wrong  in  your  distinguished  religion," 
said  the  dwarf  rimply. 

•*  Oh,  well."  laughed  the  girl,  •* go  on.  I  shaVt  mind.  Fd  rather 
like  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  worshipped." 

The  dwarf  put  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  murmured  brieny  in 
Japanese. 
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''  Too  n%  nothing  if  not  literal,"  tmiled  the  girl. 

He  had  prayed  for  long  life  in  which  to  worship  her,  and  (or  long 
life  for  her  in  which  to  he  wonhipped. 

**  Do  joQ  not  like  tliatf— long  life  for  jou  and  bm?— -long  life  full 
^'  honorable  Joy?^ 

*  Your  wonihip  would  caaaa  at  the  flrit  wrinkle.'* 

The  Japaneee  shook  hii  head. 

**  The  more  ineffable  wrinkles  the  more  I  ihould  wonhip." 

"  Then  I  suppose/*  aaid  the  girl,  with  mort*  than  a  Uughin^  pretence 
of  wearineas,  **  that  in  exchange  for  yonr  adoration " 

^  YoQ  shall  make  me  a  Chriatiany"  said  tba  soImui  anl•^  in  tn^ 
words  of  Mrs.  Carroway. 

**  It's  a  hard  bargain/'  said  the  girl  with  a  whimsical  grinaee. 

*'  I  shall  diligently  endeaTor/'  said  the  artist  humbly.  '^  It  b  tjoa 
that  our  persona  are— «w*— he  looked  down  at  his  own  doubtfully. 
**  Yes,  it  is  true  that  our  persons  are — unchangeably  different  But," 
'»'»  quoted  confidently,  **  our  souls  are  alike/' 

"  I  suppose  ao,"  yawned  Ali-San, "  though  I  hare  sometimes  doubted 
that.    But  if  s  too  warm  to  argue  the  question." 

She  threw  herMlf  into  a  charming  attitude  and  fanned  her  faee 
while  the  artist  sat  and  silently  adored  her. 


xxm. 


THB  BIDBOUaLT  BRAUTIFUL  TRIKO. 


*  I  8UPP06K  I  am  more  than  crer  in  your  debt — for  Jewel,  you  know, 
nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  attuned  to  my  needs.    Nothing  k 
forgotten  and  a  thousand  things  rrmcmbered  which  I  nerer  dreamed 
of  before.    See,^ — she  held  out  her  hands  for  the  artisf  s  inspection, — ' 
"shedidthat*' 

''  They  are  like  new  porcelain,"  said  the  dwarf,  bending  ovar  them. 

**  And  my  hair— ^look  at  it."    She  bent  her  head  that  he  might  aat. 
It  never  glowed  so  before.    I>oe«n*t  it  actually  glow?" 

**  The  living  sun  seems  augnstly  hidden  in  it,"  said  the  little  arttat, 
getting  an  near  to  it  as  possible. 

"  Don't  you  miss  her?"  asked  the  girl,  Uughing. 

The  abrupt  question  startled  the  artist.  He  was  not  eonaciona  of 
having  missed  her.  Though  he  was  surprised  when  he  thought  of  this, 
he  gravely  answered  **  No." 

"  I  thought  so,"  laughed  the  girl.  "  You  Japaneee  are  perfectly 
heartleaa— callous.  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  you  shall  never  havn  Kar 
back/' 
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Tbera  waf  an  instant  protest  in  the  artist's  quick  upward  glance. 
Bot  the  girl  parried  it  with  a  laugh. 

**  Oh,  don't  loee  anj  sleep  oyer  it  She  is  no  more  anxious  to  come 
back  than  you  are  to  have  her.    I  told  you  she  would  like  me." 

Perhaps  the  artist  did  not  even  stop  to  think,  so  fully  was  he  iu- 
mlad  by  the  pink-face,  that  what  Jewel  had  feared  had  happened — 
•ad  aven  aooncr  than  she  had  feared.  She  had  l)ecome  Ali-San's  ser- 
vant And  he  did  not  think  of  that  home-coming  they  had  plan  nod, 
and  for  which  the  little  wife  was  waiting  day  by  day. 

*  Now,  then,"  said  Alice  breesily,  "  for  the  most  hideously  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world." 

8ha  QDOOTered  the  statuette  and  studied  it,  looking  calmly  at  it  and 
then  at  her  living  subject. 

•*  1  am  not  satisfied,"  said  she  at  last.  "  It  is  too  much  of  a  portrait. 
You  have  worked  up  to  it  marvellously,  but  still  the  human  element  is 

loo  preaant    If  you  could I  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 

human  etement.    There  is  nothing  human  looking  about  flio  Xi-O. 
Can  yon  be  a  little  less  human?" 

The  artist  shivered,  as  he  always  did  in  the  j)rcsence  of  tl»o  hideous 
prsMOtnent  of  himself.  It  was  always  a  few  minutes  before  he  could 
look  upon  the  thing.    Now  he  resolutely  bent  his  eyes  upon  it. 

"  Is  it  not  already  inhuman?"  he  asked. 

'^  It  is  a  portrait — and  that  is  the  trouble." 

She  modelled  viciously  at  the  mouth,  turning  it  upward  at  the 
oofiiaw.  The  artist  found  his  own  mouth  copying  the  change  and 
trying  to  00  maintain  itself. 

llie  modeller  looked  at  him  carefully. 

"  What  M  the  matter?  Something  changes  day  by  day.  Is  it  you? 
Do  you  change  into  likeness  of  my  work?  Or  did  I  not  see  you  at  first 
as  I  see  you  now?  Or  is  it  I  ?  Always  one's  treatment  grows  with  one's 
anl^eet'  But  in  this  case " 

She  did  not  wait  for  his  reply,  but  went  on  making  his  face  de- 
moniac. Then  she  looked  up.  Surprise  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  at  her  work  and  then  again  at  him.  Then  she  held  up  the 
mirror. 

**  Well,  it  if  you,  that  is  certain — and  no  matter  whether  you  are 
becoming  like  this  or  this  like  you." 

It  was  quite  true.  His  features  had  fonned  themselves  in  much  the 
fashion  of  the  clay. 

"    *  ^nlv  she  flung  the  cloth  irritably  over  it. 
1    M  tirrfl  of  it,"  she  said.    "  I  thought  that  was  one  thing  I  never 
would  get  tired  of.    But— I'm  tired.    Keep  the  cloth  damp,  please,  and 
rest  your  features,  or  theyll  remain  like  that,  and  you  are  ugly  enough." 

When  he  looked  up  she  was  gone. 
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ir. 


7>ped  his  avenion  of  the  thing  and  took  the  doth  off.    Thm^ 
N'  iiing  almoet  tentient  in  the  grin  upon  Um  gHilj  ibet  btCoft 

him.  Ue  put  hiroielf  harida  the  eUj  and  again  pat  op  tha  glaaa  and 
Htudied  them  togalhar.  Ha  aaw  where  ha  moat  repcaaa  hia  nraaelaa  if 
Miitead  of  halng  maralj  miaahapen  he  would  heooma  grotaaqsa.  Flar 
no  brief  moment  ha  thought  it  waa  tad  that  aha  ahoold  main 
iKli<*r  than  even  the  goda  had  made  him.  But  that  waa  alL  Ha 
«1  motioned  her  pnrpoaea  or  the  propriety  of  them.  Soddanly  aa  fas* 
iiienae  repugnance  for  the  figure  poeaaietd  him.  It  waa  aa  if  ha  had 
conceived  tome  feroetona  hatred  for  the  ahada  of  himaelf-HM  if  ha 
Nvould  murder  himaelf  baoanaa  ha  hatad  hinaalf.  An  aaiflnal  growl 
e«capo<l  him,  and  it  waa  with  difllcultr  that  ha  raatrained  hia  iafva 
from  the  thing.  Then  he  caught  the  refleetioa  of  himaalf  in  the  mirror 
he  still  held.  The  two  faoaa  were  side  by  aide.  Hia  own  outdid  that  in 
the  cUy.  He  knew  that  the  inhuman  element  the  modeller  wtahad  waa 
present  He  waa  as  inhuman  as  the  terrible  Ni-0.  With  a  half  ahriak 
ho  flung  down  what  he  held  and  fled.  In  that  mood  he  was  changed  to 
a  demon. 

It  was  the  senring- woman  who  put  back  the  cloth  and  kept  it  damp. 

And  that  night  he  got  out  of  his  futon  and  ran — ran  all  the  milaa 
between  his  houae  and  Ali-8an's  to  bring  Jewel  home.  He  had  the 
conviction  that  he  needed  saving.  But  the  houae  waa  dark  and  for- 
bidding. He  turned  and  started,  guilty  and  ashamed,  towards  his  home. 
But  the  watch-dog  was  roused  and  bounded  after  him.  Ka¥arthalaai> 
even  as  he  ran,  looking  back  he  saw  that  the  amado  had  bean  opaaad 
and  that  there  were  people  peering  out,  and  silhouetted  upon  the  fragile 
paper  of  the  shoji  he  saw  the  form  among  all  of  them  ha  knew.  Ha 
stopped.  Tht  dog  barked  viciously  about  his  legs.  He  beaded  him  not 
Hia  eyea  were  upon  the  figure  on  the  screen.  He  did  not  even  remem- 
ber afterwards  that  a  smaller  and  more  ezquiatte  figura  waa  baaida  bar. 
The  dog  went  marling  back.    The  amado  ^ut  her  from  hia  ali^ 


XXIV. 

Bia  WIFB  TO  OfTI  OB  KBBF. 

*'  What  ia  this?"  raved  Yasakuji  a  day  later.    *  That  yo«  have 
given  our  Jewel  to  the  American  Pox-Woman!— For  a  servaatr 
*<  A  playmate,''  said  the  artist  unmovadly. 
"Liar!    A  playthingr 
"Liar,  also.    It  ia  the  aame." 

The  'riki'-man  came  and  shook  his  fist  in  the  artist'a  faea. 
"  You  have  sold  bei^your  wife!    Oh,  yoo  bnaard  of  the  Wastr 
Vol.  LXIV.-4 
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The  dwirC  kiigbed  superiorly. 

••SlMwkbedtogo/' 

^  Another  honorable  lie.  You  wished.  Beast  I  I  saw  her  weeping. 
She  has  nerer  wept  before.  By  Shake,  she  shall  not  if  you  must  be 
killed.'* 

**  Kill  me,*'  laughed  the  dwarf,  **  I  may  kill  you  if  you  don't.    Last 

Bight " 

**  But  that  she  said  '  No*  you  would  now  be  dead/'  cried  the  'riki'- 
man,  fingering  toracthing  concealed  in  his  haori.  **  I  have  seen  her; 
•he  ta  a  aerrant  with  broken  nails  and  toil-stained  hands,  and  she  asked 
ne  Mol  to  kill  you.    She  said  there  was  a  commandment  about  it." 

The  artist  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed  easily. 

'^  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  sick  one,  that  we  did  not  meet  last  night.  1 
am  med  to  being  gentle.  But  last  night  I  saw  my  face  and  it  made  me 
•  demon.  I  wished  to  kill.  I  should  have  killed  my  best  friend — you — 
if  yoo  had  been  near.  I  do  not  understand  it.  But  so  it  is.  I  am  at 
timea,  now,  but  a  wild  beast.  Something  has  changed  in  me.  It  is 
quite  true  that  she  has  gone  to  the  pink-face.  A  little  while  ago  no 
monarch  could  have  taken  her  without  breaking  my  heart.  No  monarch 
•boQld  haTe  taken  her.  But  when  she  went  the  other  day  with  the 
pink-fare  I  did  not  weep— I — by  all  the  gods  I  was  glad!  Yes!  And 
since  I  have  scarce  thought  of  her  once.  What  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  But 
I  am  changed.  At  times  I  am  a  god  in  the  very  bluest  sky.  And  then 
I  am  a  beast — not  in  his  lair — but  roaming  and  snarling  to  devour. 
Now  say  what  you  will — but  beware  of  me!  I  am  murderous  now  and 
thenr 

lie  laughed  disagreeably. 

••  Bv  all  the  gods! — this  is  the  work  of  the  Fox- Woman!"  said 
Yasakuji. 

The  artist  laughed  again. 

**  But,  0  gods,  it  is  so  pitiful!" 

The  artist  looked  up  in  inquiry. 

•"  I  saw  her  come  by  stealth  last  night  and  put  the  amado  a  little 
■aide  that  she  might  watch  your  honorable  shadow  on  the  sHoji.  Night 
by  night  she  comes.  Devil!  Nothing  would  she  tell  me  of  it  all,  ex- 
capt  that  ahe  could  not  come  back  till  you  came  for  her.  She,  the  pink- 
fMe,  told  me—HUid  laughed!  Do  you  think  the  august  pink-face  will 
erer  do  that?  BeaatI  Honorable  crooked  beast!  Go  and  get  her!  She 
wUldie."* 

**  Yon  aak  it  in  the  way  to  have  it  denied,"  said  the  artist  calmly. 

"  I  ask  it  of  a  beast  as  a  beast  asks.  For,  truly,  you  have  become  a 
even  in  looka.    Like  the  Ni-O.** 

The  little  artist  roae  and  opened  the  shoji. 

•  She  it  my  wife — to  give  or  keep,  as  I  choose.    Go!" 
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lie  pointed  with  all  the  brot«  of  whieh  bd  had  tpoktt  in  hu  Um  to 
the  opening,  and  the  'hki'uuin  alowlj  alraflM  toviHi  It  WImb  Im 
h«d  reached  it  be  turned  like  en  aninal  at  baj.  Bot  tlie  animal  be 
faoed  vaa  more  powerful  than  be  and  mora  piHIwi  Hie  tbieal  ^^^^^^ 
an  al^ect  lupplication : 

**  Bj  all  the  goda  in  the  akj  and  eartb,  do  ]roa  not  tee  tbal  alM  vill 
be  consumed?  That  we  tliall  loee  bar?  Har-^ovr  aiqnidta  Je««l? 
That  the  will  die?  And  that  witbonl  bopa  of  being  inborn?  Ob,  br 
all  the  goda  aa?e  our  Jewel--poor  little  one— alooo— alone!  Yov  wife 
—your  bride-— do  jou  hear — ^jonr  brider* 

*'  My  Jewel,  not  ours/*  aaid  the  artiat  icily. 

Something  choked  the  aiek  nuuL    Tben  bia  Caoe  anddtnly 
The  artift  came  towards  him.    An  ominoua  light  flamed  in  bia 
The  'riki'-man  reeoiled. 

**  Would  you  ftrike  nie?^ 

"'Yea^'^iaidtheartiat 

**  It  would  kill  me— one  blow  would  kill  me.  Did  you  know  tbat 
one  blow  would  kill  me?^  be  repeated  in  a  Toiee  of  agony. 

"  Yee." 

The  artift  raised  his  fist  to  strike,  but  only  poabed  Ibe  aiek  nan  oot 
of  the  door. 
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And,  afterwards,  Yasakuji  was  denied  the  mUrk  to  tbe  garden.  It 
was  now  Ali-San  who  was  inrited  to  the  fiTe-o*-clock-in-tb*-moming 
parties.  Always  late-^always  protesting— often  not  coming  at  all— and 
when  she  did  come  with  the  sleep  too  much  in  her  eyaa  to  apptoeiala 
the  flowers,  though  tbey  were  nerer  so  beautiful  as  he  made  tbem  for 
ber. 

For  the  artist  and  his  faithful  friend  had  quarrelled  about  tbis  too. 
On  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  Marushida  bad  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  aoctety  of  Ali-San  be  had,  to  tbe  artistes  aorprise,  made  bim* 
aelf  extremaly  diaagreeable.  Ifamsbida  bad  not  thought  bim  capable 
of  it  He  would  place  himself  before  ber  and  alaia  offaoaitely,  griaaea 
at  her,  and  put  out  bis  ugly  lips.  And  somatinaa  ba  would  la^gb 
suddenly.  One  day—it  was  the  Terr  day  of  tba  olbar  quarrel— aba  told 
bim  that  ahe  nerer  wanted  to  see  Yanikuji  again— thai  ba  OMda  bar 
cold— made  her  tbink  of  deatb.  And  thereupon  Harwbida  pot  up  tba 
amado  and  shut  him  out,  as  be  had  helped  to  shut  otben  out 
the  'riki'-roan  found  himself  with  his  f^ioe  to  tba  blank 
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•mado  1m  tit  down  for  a  moment  upon  the  ground.  His  knees  had  > 
•odd«iilj  given  awaj.  He  had  to  think  it  out.  But  when  he  rose  it  was  i 
to  call  down  the  maledictions  of  the  whole  Japanese  pantheon — not! 
open  the  artiat — he  would  not  have  cared  for  that — but  upon  purple- 1 
ejrad  Ali-San.  j 

Ifamthida  waa  within  and  heard  this.  He  hastily  took  down  hisj 
and  ttapped  out.  Tasakuji  had  gone.  There  it  would  have! 
had  not  Ali-San  mentioned  one  day  that  Yasakuji  took  pains  to  \ 
HMtt  her  abroad — suddenly  as  she  turned  comers — ^and  to  put  out  his 
lipa  at  her  when  he  did  so,  and  threaten  her  with  eyes  and  fists.  Then  | 
Ifamshida  went  to  see  him  in  his  hut  among  the  debris  of  an  old  fire,     i 

He  stood  suddenly  before  him  and  set  his  little  legs  apart.  He  was  { 
in  hit  brocadea  that  day,  and  wore  both  his  swords. 

"  BeAst!**  ho  said  to  Yasakuji,  "  if  you  look  at  her  again  I  will  kill ' 

rm."  \ 

He  fiercely  lingered  the  hilts  of  his  swords.  Yasakuji  was  in  bed,  | 
thoogh  it  was  midday.  He  slowly  rose  and  made  his  toilet.  Then  he ; 
bagged  Ifamshida  to  be  seated  and  sat  up  opposite  him — looking  very  i 
ill.  He  made  some  tea  and  then  offered  Marushida  his  small  pipe.  The  : 
artist  took  a  few  nnamiable  puffs,  then  threw  the  pipe  violently  into 
the  tobacco-box. 

^  I  will  kill  you,"  he  said  again.  , 

•  Yea,**  replied  the  'riki'-man  with  a  pleasant  smile.  j 

liamshida  roae. 

•*  I  would  rather  you  would  kill  me  than  kill — her."  i 

At  one  side  of  the  grimy  hut  the  screens  were  open  and  the  artist  j 
had  a  glimpse  of  Jewel's  apartment.  All  her  pretty  belongings  hadj 
onoe  been  there.  Ghostly  perfumes  and  woman-mysteries  still  were  J 
there.  j 

**  Where  is  the  woman?*'  demanded  the  artist  sternly,  pointing  to  ^ 
the  apartment. 

Yasakuji  looked  up  and  imdcrstood. 

"Where  is  the  woman?"  repeated  the  artist,  at  what  he  took  fori 
evidences  of  guilt.  | 

**  I  gaTe  her  to  a  friend  I  loved — aye,  loved  so  well  that  I  gave  him  | 
ercrything.    Some  years  of  my  sad  life.    Some  drops  of  blood  from  my| 
heart — sadly  needed.    All  the  money  I  ever  had,  so  that  in  my  illness  | 
and  porertj  I  had  to  labor  in  the  streets  once  more.    And,  last  and 
beat,  I  gave  him  her.    I  die.    But  he  lives,  and  so  that  he  might  be 
happy  when  I  am  dead  I  gave  him  her— all  the  joy  I  had.    I  thought  I 
might  go  and  sit  sometimes  and  listen  to  her  voice — for  it  is  very  sweet. 
I  thought  I  might  sometimes  see  her  in  all  her  beauty — ^for  it  is 
edeetial.    I  thought  that  when  I  was  ill  or  tired  I  might  go  and  he^ 
ahe  has  often  healed  me.    I  thought  to  be  no  less  happy 
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while  making  another  happj.  Ala«!  be  CEkted  hie  door  opoo  mo.  And 
her  he  hat  giYon  for  a  lenrant  She  with  a  dtintinwi  lika  a  gnMwm  la 
u  conunon  lenritor  in  the  grime  of  the  foraign  eettlanaat  8ba  hnaka 
her  heart— ahe  diet— ahe  weepa— aha  piaji— and  I  cannot  take  her  out 
of  her  woe  for  I  have  given  har  to  him.   la  it  not  tad?" 

MaruAhida  laughed  odlonalj. 

''  No.    She  it  a  yujo  whom  yon  hate  bought  and  told  again  I  eup- 
poee.    Buy  another!'' 

Yeeakuji  leaped  like  a  madmen  out  of  hie  fntoo  and  npoa  Mam- 
MdsL  The  talon-like  fingere  ennk  into  hij  throat  and  etopped  hie  braath 
l)efore  the  artift  could  think  of  hie  fworda.  But  in  an  inetant  hie 
strength  left  him  and  he  fell  ineeneible  to  the  floor. 
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Oni  day  suddenly,  at  he  painted,  he  knew  not  quite  how  or  whenee, 
she  wat  before  him.  Each  gated  long  and  silently  at  the  other.  A 
tremulous  fear  grew  in  Jewel't  ftce— aomething  like  amusement  in  hia. 
The  girl  spoke  first 

**  Ani-San/'  she  murmured,  **  something  has  happened  to  yoor  eool 
—the  soul  I  loTod." 

He  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"  And  to  your  body." 

He  laughed  careleesly. 

She  looked  down  at  herself.  Preeentiv  sho  triod  to  hid<^  awav  the 
hands  which  had  once  been  so  dainty. 

**  Yet,"  she  said,  "*  I  am  a  aarirant"  Then  she  looked  at  him 
straightly.    "  But  so  are  you.    We  senre  the  same  awfnl  mittiaaa.'' 

The  artist  started  risibly.  It  was  the  first  suggasUon  of  his  real 
attitude. 

The  girl  came  over  to  him.  Tic  cdircd  awav  a  little.  nncontcJoas  of 
the  hurt  in  the  action. 

"  Yet,"  said  the  girl  humbly,  **  1  understand.*' 

There  was  a  moTement,  as  if  she  would  have  offered  him  the  liaadt 
which  had  never  yet  failed  in  their  mission  of  peace,  but  after  a  glance 
at  them  they  were  dumbly  withdrawn.  In  the  fragrant  sarronndingt 
she  was  consdont,  too,  of  a  faint  odor  of  cooked  viands  the  had  bronght 
with  her.    But  she  kept  her  place,  kneeling  before  him 

"  Neverthelees,  Ani-San,  I  am  your  hoimwihki  wife.  Ado  toe  wwkmm 
}mvo  k^n>wn  into  a  month  and  you  have  not  aona.    Do  yon  not  with  ma 
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anj  more?*  Slie  did  not  wait  for  his  answer,  if  he  intended  any.  The 
poor  dobftodiod  haiidt  oame  from  their  hiding  and  went  out  to  him  as 
of  joft.  Sho  did  not  think  now  how  they  were  red  and  scarred  and  tlie 
naUi  bfokon.  **  Ah,  Ani-San,  take  me  away  from  hert  If  it  be  but  to 
wtlk  and  wtlk  forerer,  and  to  beg  for  us  both  by  the  roadside,  yet 
tako  no  tway.  That  will  be  beet  for  me — and  for  you.  I  know  you 
oannot  tooch  me  now — I  know  you  have  forgotten  what  you  said — I 
know  M  yon  do  that  I  am  a  servant.    But  take  me  away." 

''And  break  our  word  to  the  pink-face?'' 

**  Ton  gave  me  to  her  for  a  week.    It  is  a  month." 

*  We  will  not  quibble  over  a  few  days." 

"  0  Ani-SanI"  it  was  only  a  tender  moan  now.  ''  I  have  been  a  good 
■aiiaai  e?an  the  says  that  I  have  been  a  good  servant — I  who  was 
bom  free.  And  yon  promiaed,  Ani-San.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
aifiit  when  the  moon  shone?  And  when  I  thought  the  birds  were 
And  it  was  only  the  singing  of  joy  in  my  heart?  Shall  I 
be  to  doee  to  your  heart  again?  Ah,  not  while  my  garments  are 
and  the  oehiori  gives  place  to  the  smell  of  the  kitchen.  Not 
I  cannot  bathe  and  dreas  my  hair  and — and — care  for  the  hands 
that  onoe  you  liked  best  on  earth." 

There  was  a  pitiful  catch  in  her  voice.  And  he,  as  he  looked,  saw 
what  even  ahe  had  not  thought  to  catalogue  with  the  rest — the  worn 
and  haggard  little  face,  the  lines  which  had  not  been  there  before. 
Bowalhing  urged  him  to  take  the  calloused  hands  in  his  own  as  of  old, 
and  he  made  a  motion  to  do  so.  The  hands  came  to  meet  him — more 
than  half-way.  But  at  the  touch  his  artist  soul  revolted  and  he  dropped 
tham.  Notwithstanding  he  remembered  what  she  had  said  about  his 
repngnanoe  and  wished  to  show  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  it  was  im- 
poaiibla.    The  handa  withdrew  themselves.    The  girl's  head  drooped. 

**  Yei^**  ahe  aaid,  **  I  have  been  a  good  servant.  But  still  a  servant. 
I  understand.  I  have  cared  for  her  beautiful  pink  body,  and  even  you, 
Ani-San,  cannot  fancy  ita  beauty.  Her  arms  have  dimples  at  the 
anKnrt.  I  anoint  her  with  strange  perfumes.  I  roll  her  flesh  between 
my  palms  till  it  grows  rosy.  Then  she  sleeps  with  all  that  yellow  hair 
nnbonnd — not  as  I  do,  with  it  coiled.  For  when  she  wakes  I  coil  it — 
every  day — ^two  and  three  times  every  day.  And  I  myself  put  upon  her 
the  itvange  and  beautiful  perfumed  garments, — and  then — she  comes 
toyoo.'* 

"  Surely  your  lot  ia  of  the  very  upper  heavensi" 

**  Ah,  ye»,"  sighed  the  girl  hopelessly,  "  she  has  also  betwitched  me. 
That  much  is  true.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  joy  of  touching 
har,  hearing  her  voice,  putting  on  and  taking  off  those  strange  garments 

— nothing  comparable  but  one " 

**  Wliat  itf  thai?**  a-Vi-d  the  artist,  thinking  to  taste  further  ecstasies. 
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'  Being  toaeb«d  oiia«lf--beiiig  adond  ommH  0  ABi-8«B!  I  am 
hungry  to  be  adored.  Can  yon  not?  Then,  if  pm  wiah,  I  will  go  \mtk. 
It  is  not  hard— aoon  the  will  tire  of  ue  and  lei  me  oome  baek  to  pm. 

But  now Aiu-8aii«  I  kept  myself  dainty  for  yoo,  kaoving  that  yo« 

would  not  care  for  me  elae.  But  now  I  cannot.  She  doae  not  lei  mo 
■loop  or  oat  or  bathe  or  e?en  pray.  Alwayt  it  ia  *  Pleaae  do  thia,'  *  Piaaat 
do  that.'  1  fan  her  while  ahe  aleepe,  and  while  ihe  wakea  I  am  never 
idle.  And  not  1  alone.  Her  parents  arv  her  lenrantaalao.  Everybody  ia.  It 
ia  atrange  how  the  can  find  eomething  for  eaoh  one  lo  do— alwaya  with 
a  amile  and  *  Thank  yoal*  And  always  it  ia  '  Pleaae.'  And  I,  Ani-8aB« 
I,  your  little  wife,  who  never  lerved,  am  the  aarvaat  of  them  all.  BnU 
Ani-San,  lometiniea  1  ain  ravenona  for  one— "  She  held  out  the 
handa  again.  Onoa  more  he  took  them  and  hastily  releaaed  thaw. 
**  Ani-San,  forget  that  they  were  thoa.  Forget  that  they  are  thoae  of  a 
aen'ant.  For  foon,  when  she  tiree,  and  already  the  doea,  I  ahall  ooma 
back  to  you,  and  again  I  shall  be  your  dainty  one.    Will  you  forgetf 

**  I  will  forget,"  he  said,  with  relief  that  was  lost  upon  the  girl. 

*'  And  remember^'  it  was  a  pretty  return  of  her  wilfulness. 

**  I  will  remember,  and  forget,'*  he  smiled. 

**  And  must  I  go  backr 

*'  You  must  go  back,"  he  said  quite  gently. 

*'  But  I  may  rest  here  awhile?  Yes,  I  beg.  I  shall  ait  here  v«y 
quiet.  I  shall  not  chattei^-only  look  at  you  now  and  then  aa  yo«  work. 
It  is  not  forbidden  to  look  at  the  great  artist  as  he  workaf—noi  fdrbid- 
den  to  his  little  wife?  Ani-8an,  your  little  wife  ia  ao  vaiy  waary— oh, 
it  seemed  endleaa— the  way  here!  Do  you  remember  the  aigbi  when  I 
got  so  close  io  your  heart?  That  night  I  waa  weary  ala»— till  yoa 
found  me.  Then  all  my  weahneaa  (led.  And— to-night— I  am— weary 
—again " 

If  the  little  woman  expected  this  to  produce  soma  aneh  reaalt  as  on 
that  other  night  she  waa  diaappointed.  He  pasaad  her  a  knaaMnn 
cushion,  and  she  wearily  resi{rn<Hl  hot  \\ont*  and  oillowed  her  small  head 
upon  it. 

''  Ah,  thero  never  waa  such  a  beauUful  mgbt,*'  she  went  on.  **  1 
wonder  if  thei«  ever  will  be  again?  I  can  sm  the  moon  now.  Anl-flaa 
.^o__you — remember — ^the — moon  V 

The  artiat  said  that  he  did. 

•<  It— ahone  in  your — no,  my  ayaa  ao  that — at  ilrrt*— her  eyes 
doeed  in  sleep.  But  she  tore  them  open  aa  a  child  might—**  at  ftrrt  I 
couldn't  see  the  kindness  in  yo«^-lao•--alld— I— ibo««ght 


She  slept  now. 

Her  husband  brought  a  futon  and  put  it  ovor  !i.  r 

u  .i.mI  io  hiin  most  as  she  slept  there.    She  y^^.*  ^> 


the 
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lielplc9i»~to  fiiudi — againKt  tlic  things  they  were  all  creating  for  her. 
Agmin  he  aimott  came  to  the  conclusion  to  do  what  she  asked — take  i 
them  Imth  out  of  the  temptation  of  the  pink- face.  { 

But  iuddenljT  the  woke — then  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  ; 

No-— DO— no!    Ani-San,  no!*'  ahe  cried.    "  I  am  your  little  wife —  ', 
UttJe  wife  who  would  die  for  you " 

She  remembered^  then,  and  made  herself  calm. 

"  It  waa  a  dream."    She  tried  to  laugh,  with  both  hands  on  her  \ 
heert    *^  You  gaye  me  to  a  huge  but  beautiful  beast  to  be  devoured. 
Tbt  aun  glittered  on  his  fangs,  and  then  I  felt  them  in  my  flesh — and  ; 
felt  mj  own  blood  run  down."  ^ 

She  ahiTered  a  little,  then  went  on  quite  courageously :  I 

''NowIahaUgoback." 

"  I  ahall  go  with  you/*  said  the  dwarf. 

She  peoted  an  incredulous  instant,  and  then  the  joy  which  nothing  I 
oonld  quench  burst  forth.  They  were  outside,  in  the  road,  in  an  ■ 
instant    There  waa  again  a  moon.    She  surged  up  against  him.  I 

**Ani-San,"  she  began,  "again  the  weather  is  beautiful — again!  | 
Oh,  I  just  wondered  whether  there  was  ever  again  going  to  be  such  a  ; 
night.    Jx>!  like  the  wishes  to  the  fairies  it  is  here!    Ani-San,  do  you 
beer  the  singing  again?*'  \ 

**  Juai  as  I  did  the  other  night,**  he  laughed,  succumbing  to  her  : 
apirita. 

''Ani-San,  could  you  forget — the  moon  gilds  everything — could  ! 
yon  forget  about  my  hands? — and  my  garments? — and  my  hair? — for  \ 
juit  one  instant?"  | 

"  I  wiU  try,**  he  said.  j 

She  plunged  her  sweet  head  again  upon  his  breast. 

**  Yea!    Oh,  Ani-San,  it  is  singing — it  is  singing  again.    Do  you  not  \ 
bear?    Can  you  not?    Joy — ^joy — ^joyl    Ani-San,  it  is  quite  like  that 
otber  night    Only  you  do  not  say Wbat  was  it  you  said  then  ?*' 

**  Do  you  not  remember?**  i 

He  did  not    But  she  recalled  the  very  timbre  of  his  voice. 

**  I  do  not — remember!**  she  began  in  an  ecstasy  too  deep  to  be  i 
held  in  leaah.  "  I  said,  *  I  never  before  was  so  close  to  your  heart.'  j 
You  said :  '  Nor  I  to  yours.*  And  when  you  put  me  into  the  house  you  ■ 
said:  '  Good-night,  exquisite  one!*  *' 

That  waa,  at  least,  .what  she  thought  he  said.  | 

**  I  shall  repeat  it  all  to-night,"  said  the  artist. 

She  turned  upon  him.    All  the  lines  had  gone  from  her  dear  face.       | 

**  Oh,  Ani-San,  why  are  you  so  splendid  to-night?"  ' 

''Am  I  splendid?**  ' 

"Celeittal!" 
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Vo  one  eter  told  dm  that  beforv." 

No  one  bot  me  ever  will.  I  etre  for  joo  with  my  toiiL  They 
for  you  only  with  their  eyee  and  lips  and  ears.  Cen  yuu  not  tea  tliat  to 
me  only  you  are  splendid  and  beaatifiilf  To  aa  /o«  aia  tall  and 
straight  and  beautiful  aa  a  piaa.  To  tham  yoii  aia  arookad.  Oh,  I  can 
make  you  happy.  In  tonia  olhar  Ufa— I  do  noi  know  whathar  tha 
Amerioan  God  approTet  of  that^but  in  aama  othar  life  I  hafa  known 
yon  aa  a  god.  They  hate  known  yon  in  no  life  but  thia.  And  I  aaanoi 
forget  that  when  our  loula  met  before  yon  ware  a  god.  80  yon  are  to 
me  still." 

This  seamed  for  the  first  time  to  explain  his  affinity  for  the  pink- 
face.    He  had  probably  known  her  in  soma  fdnnar  life  aa  a  goddaw, 

As  they  neared  tha  hooaa  of  Ali-San  ha  saw  again  tha  shadow  on  tha 
shoji.  They  both  stopped  to  regard  it  To  Jewel  it  was  qnita  aa  if  she 
had  called.  And  from  that  moment  neither  thought  of  tha  othar,  bot 
of  her— the  snbstanoa  of  tha  shadow. 

Presently  the  girl  went  on  towards  tha  hooaa  alona,  aa  if  towards 
some  magnet  which  attracted  her.  She  did  not  etan  say  a  good-night. 
She  forgot  that  he  did  not  do  aa  ha  had  promised.  And  ha  stood  there, 
moring  not,  until  some  one  closed  the  amado  and  shot  tho  shadow  from 
his  sight. 
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TBI  THDIO  WITBCr. 

Teb  modelling  of  the  statue  went  on  at  more  and  more  irrsgnlar 
intenrals.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  reTival  of  interest  aa  aoosa 
piquantly  groteeque  effect  of  ugliness  was  suggested  or  achieted.  Mora 
and  more  did  the  artist  shrink  from  the  thing  she  was  making. 

''  Am  I  like  that?"  he  asked  with  a  shiver,  one  day,  as  she  fixed  and 
accentuated  the  gargoyle-like  cunre  of  his  chin. 

**  No,  not  quite."  She  looked  at  him  and  then  daahad  at  tha  statna, 
increasing  the  protrusion.    *'  There,  that  is  better." 

Then  she  clapped  her  pink  palms  and  laughed. 

**  You  are  now  enjoying  that  for  which  tha  Soottish  hard  fainly 
prayed — ^you  are  seeing  yourself  as  at  least  one  othar  saas  yon.  Tonr 
exterior  is  being  inveeted  with  the  subtle  qualtities  of  your  interior,  or 
mine—I  am  not  quite  certain  which." 

*'  Yes,  'tis  said,"  sigfaad  tha  grotasqne  litUe  artist,  *  that  one  can 
paint  whatcTer  is  admirable  within.  But  I  have  something  within 
which  I  cannot  paint— which  I  do  not  even  know."  Ha  slopped  to  sigh 
again. 
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"  Thiif  •  queer,"  ttid  Ali-San,  without  caring  whether  it  was  queer 
or  not 

**  Tesy**  the  Japtnete  went  on,  still  bent  upon  what  was  within,  '^  it 
it  like  our  Huddhiit  hetTcn  here  on  earth — a  dream;  yes,  a  dream — of 
joY  and  tfT,  peril  and— and  peace!  That  is  it-— fear,  peril,  joy,  peace, 
all  mingled  together.  Bnt  it  is  more  sweet  than  any  thought  I  have 
oftr  had  of  hearen.  All  new  and  strange — all  new  and  strange;  all 
dwflii    all  dreama.'^ 

"  Keep  yoQ  from  alaeping?*'  asked  the  girl  busily. 

The  dwarf  smiled  ecstatically. 

*  1  do  not  wish  to  sleep  then." 

*  Better  deep,  little  manikin.  That  is  nature's  sweet  restorer — ^ac- 
cording to  the  poet— or  the  preacher — or  some  one  else — whom  I've 
foffotten.    Sleep— «leep^—" 

8he  hummed  him  a  foolish  lullaby.  Then  she  laughed  at  him  and 
worked  through  the  silence  which  followed.  But  presently  she  heard 
a  iigh  and  looked  up. 

•*  Yes,  that  is  it,"  admitted  the  artist.    "  Always  I  have  that  within." 

•*  Poor — poor  little  man!  And  where  does  it  hurt  you? — ^here?" 
She  pot  a  finger  on  the  cardiac  region. 

The  dwarf  nodded,  and  wished  she  might  touch  him  again.  He  had 
his  wish. 

**  And  here?— and  here?— and  here?" 

She  touched  successively  his  head  and  chest  and  back.  To  each  the 
artist  gave  an  avaricious  assent.    Then  they  laughed  together. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is?"  he  asked  with  an  effect  of  plain tiveness 
which  rather  frightened  Ali-San. 

**  N — no,"  replied  the  girl  uncertainly,  "  I  don't  believe  I  do.  I 
might  gueas.  But  that  is  always  inadvisable  with  the  afflicted.  Then 
tbajr  are  sure  to  imagine  thoy  have  everything  you  have  guessed  for 


**  But  if  you  would,  ojvine  one.  1  ask  the  priests,  but  they  deny  me 
as  an  apostate.  And  because  I  forsake  my  ancestors,  and  paint  no  more 
the  true  lace  of  the  goddess  of  the  sun.    Yet  one  told  me " 

The  girl  looked  suddenly  up. 

**  Well,  what  did  he  tell  you?" 

**  That  something  has  happened  to  me." 

**  I  could  have  told  you  that  myself — more  than  that." 

"If  you  would,"  begged  the  Japanese. 

**  But  I  won't,"  said  the  girl. 

*  He  said  that  perhaps  I  shall  die  of  it — what  had  happened.  That 
it  was  the  coming  of  august  Nirvana.  That  I  am  become  worthy  of  the 
•weet  Death-in-Life,  because  perfect  and  peaceful." 

**  You  don't  seem  enamoured  of  the  prospect,"  remarked  Ali-San. 
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''No.    I  am  not  perfaet'^ 

*'  I  should  think  not,"  aaid  the  girl. 

''No.  NoramUtpaMe.  Nor  do  I  wiab  to  dia.  Karar  wiabad  I  ao 
much  to  UTe.  Nay,  1  waa  frigfataaad  whan  ha  «id  that  I  waa  laady 
for  the  Bod  J  of  tba  Lord  Buddha.  I  do  not  wiah  to  go  thaia  aov.  For 
that  if  vaf tlj  Urga,  aod  parhapa  I  eoold  not  ffaid  3m  tbaio.  And  wa 
are  to  have  no  daaiiaa  thare.  Bnt  I  ahould  daaiia  yoo,  aiqsiaHa  ooa, 
that  if  quite  certain.  I  do  not  wish  to  not  vi«h  for  jfo*.  Tbal  la  hov 
it  it  now  I  with  for  jrou  alwajt,  and  that  makaa  ma  happj  dalirfatila 
wiahing.  Hanca  tba  priaat  it  mittaken.  Hit  tenpla  ia  a  long  way  off 
and  he  doea  not  know  ma— that  I  am  apoaUto  thai  I  paint  no  mora 
the  face  of  tba  goddaaa  of  tba  tun— that  I  forMka  nj  aiiaaaloii.  Wbat 
do  you  think  r 

*'  Nothing,"  taid  Ali<8an,  with  a  weary  tigb. 

The  dwarf  went  on  with  hit  unloading. 

Ali-8an  wat  at  the  atill  dimcult  mouth  and  ayaa.  It  wat  vanlioM 
to^y.  Aa  aha  looked  from  bar  clay  to  the  aobja^  aba  Botioad  that  tba 
artitt  aomatiiBaa  tamad  bla  bead  away. 

**  Don't  do  thatr  aba  ehided  sharply.  **  It  U  baH  anoogb  to  gat 
what  I  want  aa  it  it;  don't  make  it  harder."  She  went  to  bim  and  for* 
cibly  poted  him  anew.  *'  Now,  talk  if  yon  like.  Perhaps  tbaa  yon  will 
forget  to  moTe.** 

But  he  wat  too  tarfiBad  to  talk.  He  kept  hit  eyaa  stimlgbt  vpoo  tba 
thing,  which  he  hated  more  and  man.    It  took  imnanaa  eovnga. 

The  girl  flung  down  her  tool  preaently. 

'' Tm  Ured  of  the  thing.  I  don't  want  it!"  She  wat  abovt  to 
it  to  piecea  when  the  held  her  hand.  **  No,  I  wiU  do  it,  jott  to 
them  that  I  can  finith  tomething — that  my  enthutimtm  it  hMting.' 

Again  the  attacked  it,  and  again  tba  artitt  talked  of  tba 
thing  within. 

**  One  night  I  thought  that  after  I  have  baoona  good— q«ita  good — 
parbapt  it  were  well  to  die  immediately — for  both  to  dia— bafora  otbar 
temptation  could  arriTe,  for  than  we  thould  lira  foratar  in  a  baaatifol 
city  whoaa  atraata  ara  gold,  and  wboaa  wallt  are  of  Jaaper,  and  wboaa 
gatea  are  paaria    leyaftr.   What  do  you  think?** 

**  Why,  if  you  with  to  die,  proeaad  at  yow  confaoiaaea.   Bat  kindly 


She  hiugbed  up  at  bin. 

''ButtbaawaatbaafaBiabatlartbaBaaiib.  Yo«r  motbar  aaya  ao," 
argued  tba  dwarf. 

«Y— ye— ea,"  taid  the  girl.  '^  But  I  tbaU  stick  to  tbe  aartb  ai  long 
at  I  can.  Tbara  ia  a  great  deal  of  fun  bara.  Ob,  don't  alaj  oa  my 
account    /  am  Tory  modaat,  yon 

*'  But  tba  alraala  ara  of  gold.** 
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**  1  hji?e  neYar  been  able  to  see  the  advantage  of  metallic  streets/' 
Mid  the  girL    **  Perhape  that  U  only  a  metaphor.    What  do  you  think?'' 

"  And  the  galee  are  pearla,  and  tlie  walls  are  precious  sionos/'  in- 
iialed  tho  Japanese,  with  pain  and  reproach  in  his  voice. 

"  Highly  ornamental,  but  tiresome,  I  should  think,  after  a  while — 
and  perhaps  also  mere  metaphors." 

**  But  together— together/'  breathed  the  artist  finally,  with  a  fervid 
oaUwching  of  his  hands.  "  Reflect!  Together!  Always  and  forever 
•adtrwr* 

With  a  wild  peal  the  girl  flung  down  her  tool. 

•  Would  that  be  heaven — for  youf"  she  asked. 

•  ret,"  answered  the  dwarf.    "  And  for  you?" 
She  put  up  her  hand  protestingly. 

"Pludon  me.  But  it  is  ungenerous  for  you  to  try  to  wring  a 
propoiil  from  me  to  you  in  that  way.    You  should  be  discouraged." 

The  artist  did  not  understand. 

"  You  have  that  feeling  too?"  he  asked. 

"  Never!"  declared  the  girl.  "  I  am  perfectly  healthy.  Trust  me,  it 
is  some  gastric  derangement,  little  man.  Take  Somebody's  Pills  for  it. 
Plapa  says  most  of  our  '  sentiment'  originates  in  some  gastric  disturb- 
Papa  is  always  under  treatment  for  his — unfortunately  his  own 
And  when  he  was  very  irritable  when  I  was  small,  don't  you 
always  put  me  to  bed  until  he  got  better." 

She  fioed  him  about  suddenly  and  said, — 

«  Look  there!" 

The  sun  was  striking  fairly  the  red  lacquer  of  the  shrines,  and  they 
glowed  like  blood.  The  artist,  who  once  had  lived  upon  this  and  these, 
fife  it  but  a  brief  glance. 

•*  I  could  teach  you  forever  to  paint,"  he  was  murmuring. 

"  In  heaven?" 

He  nodded. 

•*  And  would  you  expect  me  to  spend  my  time — ^my  eternity — for- 
ever learning  to  paint?" 

And  before  he  could  think  his  passionate  answer  into  shape  she  was 
laughing. 

She  came  back,  laughing  still,  to  say: 

•  At  any  rate,  you  have  spoiled  the  sitting.    When  Jewel  returns 
her — home.    You  see  it  is  home  at  my  house  for  her  now.    Is  it  not 

as  I  told  you  it  would  be?" 

She  had  brought  Jewel  with  her  as  far  as  Mrs.  Rawlins's,  leaving 
her  there  to  do  that  lady's  hair  and  then  to  come  on  to  the  house  of  the 
tftist  Her  servitude  had  grown  until  now  she  attended  her  with 
fans  and  umbrellas  and  wraps, — and  was  sometimes  loaned. 

But  JrwH  had  been  there  for  fifteen  minutes,  behind  the  fusuma. 
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Now  the  CUM  forth.    Her  faee  w«i  fliub#d  with 
anger  as  it  wai  etpthto  et 

**  It  unci  bom  at  Imt  bowa^'*  iba  Mid. 

^  5Ar  waniad  bar  bnaband  vitb  a  flagar  an  bk  lipa. 

<'Batitta««t   Itiiapriiaii.   Y«»  a  prim  with  a  Fox*W 


aa  iiaarly 


jailer.    1  go  baoaoaa  I 
•troogar  than  I.   Baoaoaa  no  ana  vill  balp  ma 
do  not  coma.   Anl-Saii*  I  aai  baagrj  aptn— cai 
bate  tbat  diaam— aba  bat  not.    And  it  Is 
jTonrt.   ICajItallofitr 

**  Tea— why,  yaa»  aartainij/  uud  her  hoabaikL 

**  Than,  it  aaaniad  to  ma  that  all  the  Jawala  and  piaeloaa  ataoii  in 
the  earth  were  piled  at  one  pUoa.  And  at  anotbar  ware  ra^i  and  aold 
and  itanration-HUid  f^.  And  I  waa  aikad  to  cboaaa^  and  I  irf— d  tba 
jawala  and  choaa  tba  ragi  and  itAnration,  baeaaaa  tbaia  waa  alaa  Joy 
thaia." 

**  Joy?   But  how  ooold  you  know?    Joj  ha«  no  form.'* 

•  Joy  waa  paraeniflad        ** 

"  In  what  formr 

She  eama  to  him  and  put  bar  faoe  down  in  the  hollow  of  bia  bast 
arm.    8ba  attamptad  nothing  moia.   Bat  aren  thia  waa  rmj  iwaat 

The  form  of  a  crooked  little  artift,"  aha  aaid.  ^  Ona  wboa  tha 
pink-faca  takaa  plaaaore  in  making  ugly,  and  who^  tbarafoca,  tblaka  ba 
la  ngly.  Who  teas  not  that  he  ia  vary  beautiful  baaanae  aba  baa  no  aoal 
and  cannot  see  hia  soul.  For  only  to  the  aoul  ia  it  given  to  aaa  otiMr 
•oula.  And  becauae  aha  baa  not  Ufed  many  liYoa  aa  yet  and  baa  aaan 
no  one  elaewhere  than  on  earth.  Do  not  beltere  tbat  yoo  are  like  tbat" 
She  pointed  at  tba  oorarad  clay.  **  It  ia  making  yoa  aad.  It  ia  ill  to 
hare  that  alwtya  before  you.  Day  by  day  yoa  grow  mora  like  it  Only 
when  1  am  with  you  are  you  not  like  it  To  me  yon  are  aa  yoa  alwsya 
weie.   To  otbeii  yon  are  like  that    I  ahall  break  itr 

She  roee  and  went  paaaionataly  towarda  it    He  aa  quickly  arieaUd 

her. 

"  No,  that  ia  better.  It  muat  not  ba  baakan.  Bat  yoa  aball  bate 
me  to  tell  you  that  it  ia  a  lie— a  hidaona  lia.  Tbat  aba  ia  a  lla-*  lary 
l«auUful  lie;  that  ail  ahe  wya  and  doca  ia  a  lie— a  lie;  and  that  yoa,  0 
Ani-San!  are  beautiful  aa  a  yoai^  bambao." 

She  aobbed,  and  he  lad  bar  to  bar  eaaUaiia  witb  a  awift  and  gnidr 
ingcaian.  Bat  tbia  was  anongb—aa  it  alwaya  wa»-and  aba  want  away 
joyoualy. 
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xxvni. 

BOW  THB  HEATHEN   RAOE. 

Tmou  were  difficuUieB  in  the  way  of  Marushida's  evangelization 
whieh  it  wte  bard  to  overcome  by  mere  logic. 

"  Tctlerday,"  he  told  her  later,  "  I  saw  a  vast  chart  of  the  empire. 
TImts  were  many  mall  roada  marked  upon  it;  but  among  them  the 
ftfi  Tokaido  stood  out  easy  to  follow  and  to  see.  There  is  no  chart  of 
your  new  way.  Bnt  tell  me  that  which  you  went  and  I  will  follow — 
roo<ftq>  by  footitep." 

•  It  wouldn't  be  aa  eaay  as  the  Tokaido,"  laughed  the  girl. 

•Yea,  but  I  uhould  delight  in  every  step  because  your  feet  went 
tbat  way,  the  daintiest  I  have  ever  seen." 

•  That  would  be  following  me.** 

"  Tea,  and  the  delectable  road  to  heaven." 

**  Well,  little  man,  aa  near  aa  I  can  make  out  you  will  have  to  take 
a  different  route." 

He  could  not  understand  this  at  all. 

"  Are  there  more  roads  than  one  to  your  heaven?"  he  questioned. 
•  There  is  but  one  to  Nirvana.    How  do  you  go?" 

**  Well,  I  suppose  we  were  always  Christians.  At  least  I  didn't  have 
to  be  '  moved,*  aa  you  will  have  to  be.  You  know  if  one's  father  and 
mother  are  good — why — why.  then— oh,  bother!" 

•*  You  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  that  any  more  to-day?"  asked  the  dwarf 
tofUy. 

**  No!  Let's  give  the  subject  a  rest  for  a  week — ^a  month — a  year — 
forererr' 

He  retpectcd  the  cry  for  relief  in  Ali-San's  face  and  words. 

"  But  that  other— that  within?" 

**  Yea — if  you  must  That  is  a  little  better.  But  why  not  about  the 
fmiy  moon,  and  stars?" 

Tbe  dwarf  looked  up  at  the  heavens. 

"They  always  make  me  think  of  that  within.  I  look  up  at  them 
when  I  cannot  sleep.  They  talk  to  me  of  it.  They  sing  and  make  a 
kind  of  music  in  those  nights  when  I  cannot  sleep.  They  caress  me  like 
bunian  hands.  They  pity  me  when  I  need  pity,  and  smile  when  I  need 
Joy.    They  are  my  good  fr-cncN  '* 

The  girl  gave  up  despondently. 

"  If  they  were  not,"  the  dwarf  went  on,  "  I  should,  perhaps,  die. 
For  always  I  am  afraid — ^joyously  afraid ;  as  if  I  were  in  peril  of  losing 
something,  I  know  not  what.  Yet  the  peril  is  deathly  sweet.  I  sleen 
not  Yet  in  the  morning  it  is  aa  if  I  had  slept.  I  rise  in  joyous  expect- 
ancy of  something,  also  I  know  not  what.    At  the  end  of  the  day  I 
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(viA  gUd.  1  go  to  mi  knnving  that  lomilliisf  my  joyow  hm  bap- 
p«»ncKl,  yet  nothing     -  ••»  ...^  Juu  huppefMs!.'' 

"  Kxd'pt  roe,"  1  Ali-San  in  \mUer  nataiv. 

For  a  moment  thv  artist  waa  atartlad.  He  bant  upon  bar  bowed 
head  a  glaoca  of  quick  and  fervid  qnectioniiiff.  Bat  that  paMrd  aod 
he  waa  no  wiaer. 

••  i:\i«pt  yoa,"  he  munnnrNl. 

"  And  1  happen  every  da?,"  the  taid  ainun. 

••  Kvrry  <Uy— every  <Uiy!"  he  taid  with  raptura. 

T\w  girl  lookH  op,  than  Uughed. 

**  And  don't  yon  ever  got  tirad— of  the  aama  thing,  yon  kaowr* 

**  Tired !**  «id  the  dwarf.  «  Doai  oaa  avar  gal  Uiwd  of  tba  amf-of 
life?-of  joyr 

**  Rut  the  fun  goaa  down,  yon  know,**  adrooniabad  tba  girl. 

"  Yea,"  anawarid  the  Japaneae,  *"  and  thatw  ia  nigbt  But  always 
the  0un  returns  in  the  rooming.'' 

"  Just  like  mer 

"  Juft  like  you.** 

"Sorno  day  111  fool  you  by  not  arrirtng.  Then  I  won't  be  lika  tba 
iun,  ehr 

She  heard  him  gasp  and  looked  np.  A  f  wift  palancaa  had  awapi  etar 
his  face,  leaving  it  low.    8ha  had  tba  inatinct  of  cmalty  which 

so  many  women  unu^ i.ibly  have. 

"  What  shall  you  do  when  I  go  away?" 

For  an  instapt  he  tried  to  picture  such  life  as  would  ba  left  to  bim. 
It  was  impoasihle. 

"  I  should  go  with  you,"  he  said  softly.  **  I  should  have  to.  I  oottM 
not  stay.  In  some  way  you  poascas  roy  life— ny  aouL  Yon  draw  ne 
«^fter  you." 

I1ie  girl  started.  It  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  have  htm  attempt 
such  a  silly  thing.    Yot  he  was  qnite  capable  of  it 

*'  And  suppose  I  should  forbid  thatr* 

*'  But  you  would  not.    I  should  but  lie  following  my  soul.    I  must.** 

lie  movcKl  a  little.    "  And  I  should  follow  yon  a  long  way  oC    Jnal  ao 

that  I  might  see  your  shining  head  with  tba  ann  or  tba  moon  or  tba 

atars  upon  it— walk  where  yoo  hare  walked.    Not  to  trovbla  yoa    not 

•  make  you  ashamed. " 

He  would  not  fnil  to  attempt  that  It  wotild  be  tboronghly 
ipanese. 

**  But    suppose    1    should    ask    jou    to    mar    ngni 
uiit " 

**  For  you  to  return?— with  roy  aouir 

His  eyea  glcaroed. 

"  Yea,"  heaitated  the  giri. 


and  wait — 
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••Then**— his  brMihing  became  £i«tei^-"I  should  stay.  I  should! 
live  vithoot  a  aoiil  until  70a  returned  with  mine.  That  wc  might  havei 
bot  one/' 

8ba  lauglied  riotouily.    It  was  ridiculous. 

"Abnuh^plcaae.    We'll  paint  to-day."  \ 

She  held  out  her  hand.  | 

"  But  yott  will  not  go  away/'  he  begged  as  he  gave  it  to  her,  touching ; 
tamidlj  b«r  fingera.   ^  You  have  my  soul." 

*  Wdl— perfaapa  not  if  you  are  very— very  good." 

8be  walked  home  slowly.    She  was  just  a  little  vexed.  Why  did  not , 
people  take  life  aa  ahe  did?   The  dwarf  had  frightened  her  a  little.    The ' 
next  time  they  met  she  tried  to  resign  the  office  of  guide  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

"  I'm  not  exactly  fitted  for  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Let  me  paint  I 
and  model.  Oo  to  papa  for  the  rest.  I" — she  laughed  gleefully — '*  When ! 
papa  was  angry  once,  he  said  that  mamma  must  take  care  that  I  do  not  1 
loae  more  toula  to  heaven  than  he  saves.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  least  I 
idea  what  he  could  have  meant — nor  had  mamma — nor  you,  I  suppose,  i 
BioapCy  of  course,  he  knew  what  a  poor  teacher  I  was." 

TTie  artist  said  tremulously  that  he  preferred  her  to  any  one  else. ; 
That  there  never  had  been  a  teacher  more  splendid.  Doctrine  had  no  | 
attraction  from  other  lips.  | 

•*  Of  course,"  she  admitted  petulantly.  "  But  I  donH  know  anything  I 
about  those  funny  doctrinal  things.  I  suppose  I  am  what  papa  calls  a  ; 
prsctical  Christian."  i 

The  dwarf  promptly  said  that  that  was  what  he  desired  to  become,  a 
practical  Christian. 

•Oh,  well!" — ^the  girl  resigned  herself  to  what  seemed  her  fate. 
•  Kext  week,  or  the  week  after,  or  the  week  after  that,  we'll  get  a  cate-  i 
diiam  and  go  to  work  on  that.    You  know  all  I  know  now.    I  must  ; 
finish  this" — the  statuette — "first,  and  really  you  have  no  idea  how  j 
difficult  it  is!"  i 

The  artisf  s  face  lit  up. 

"  Then  am  I  not  a  Christian  also?— like  you?"  \ 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  1 

*  But  aa  far — as  much — as  you?  I  would  not  care  to  be  more  than  J 
yoiL 

•*  That  would  be  altogether  too  easy  to  suit  papa,  or  any  minister.  \ 
Though  I  really  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't.    It  would  suit  me.    And  j 
really  ptpa'a  quite  easy— easier  than  mamma.    But  there  are  a  lot  of  \ 
other  thingi  you  must  say,  and  profess,  and  promise,  and  do.    And, 
finally,  you  must  join  papa's  church.    You  can't  be  a  Christian  at  all 
without  becoming  a  member  of  his  church." 

The  dwarf  stared  hopelessly  again. 
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"  What  if  that,  I  prij  yoo— becomiof  a  mmber  of  tha  ehoivbr 

The  girl  eiplained  thia  diflleiilty. 

''Than  your  u^Da'a  <*hufeb  ia  not  fraa  to  ali^'  "^i^^ammd  tba 
Japanata. 

"*  Well,  >««.    isut  thafa  noal  ba  aona  eartain  ^rt  tht 

church,  to  paj  the  minialaf^-mftar  ha  laifaa— arr  "*';Haa» 

like  papa,  don't  jon  know— onlj  he's  a  fraa  afUf  • 

Ai  aha  panaad  tha  artial  added. 

*"  To  MTa  tha  amila  of " 

He  hadUted  himaelf  a  moment  before  the  word  haalhaii,  with  whieh 
ba  waa  mora  or  Ian  familiar,  and  Ali-San  laughed. 

''Haathanrahaiaid. 

Ha  added  with  nalTe  reproof: 

*^  We  think  our  ciTilitatioa  oldar  tad  graatar  than  yoan,  Soom 
hare  wiahed  to  oall  jou  beathaiL  Tba  pciaaCa  aomatimaa  do,  b«l  not 
often.  We  call  tou  eimplj  Eijinaan— atraogan.  That,  parhape,  ia  not, 
after  all»  Tary  polite;  but  it  it  not — baatban.'* 

Ha  amiled  diffidently  up  at  her.  and  aha  raadiad  o?ar  and  pattad 
him  on  the  back 

*^  It  is  a  Tery  pome  iiiue  manikin/'  she  laid. 

The  statuette  bad  languished.  And  it  was  only  tha  Tigilaiit  daap> 
aning  of  the  senring-woman  that  saTed  it  from  hardening  into  intracta- 
bility. To-day  bar  anthuaiaam  had  a  brief  awakaniag.  8ba  r— ctad 
the  cloth.  Then  she  looked  in  that  fashion  he  knew  from  tha  day  to 
her  subject 

**  It's  better  tnan  1  tnmigdt  it  wan,  ahe  iaugned.  in  tact,  it  la  all 
right.    Hera,  let  us  try  a  touch  or  two  more." 

She  carefully  poaed  him  and  set  to  work.  But  after  a  half-hour  of 
quietness  she  flung  tha  tool  away. 

•*  Oh,  it  is  tiraaome!    I'm  done  with  itf* 

The  artist  hastened  to  put  tha  eo?ar  orar  it 

«"  Let  it  alone/'  the  girl  laughed.    **  It  will  ba  a  aort  of 
folniaaMia— keep  you  humble— a  aort  of  Baaqvo'a  ghoat  of  yov 
aalf." 

She  suddenly  caught  up  the  tool  and  thmat  it  into  the  day,  giTiag 
the  mouth  and  eyas  each  an  added  upward  corra. 

**  There!"  she  said,  *'contempUite  that  when  you  are  inclined  to  be 
naughty.    Qood-by." 


It  waa  a  dark  night,  and  he  went  to  tha  hovaa  of  Ali-Saa  to  saa  bar 

ahadow  on  the  shoji.    Presently  Jewel  mw  htm  and  bwriad  o«t 

*'  What  is  loref*  be  asked  her  before  she  had  qaita  laaatud  him. 

The  girl  paused  in  wonder. 
Vol   LXIV.-* 
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**  1  hmt  jon  tpetk  of  it  to  your  children.  I  hear  her  speak  of  it. 
1  wuh  to  know/' 

"  Ahy  it  taeiDi  00  simple,  yet  is  it  very  difficult."  She  closed  her 
tyts  to  tpMk.  '^  It  if  when  one  is  filled  with  another.  When  the  voice 
of  another  grows  sweet  and  one  would  go  leagues  to  hear  it.  When  one 
would  die  for  the  touch  of  a  hand.  When  that  one  fills  the  world  or 
empties  it  for  one  as  is  one's  mood.*' 

Slie  went  on  hlindly,  until  suddenly  she  knew  that  she  was  not 
deeeribing  oeleetial  love.    This  was  all  within  herself. 

"  Ani-San/'  she  finished,  "  it  is  what  I  have  for  you.  That  is  love. 
Once  I  too  wondered;  but  now  I  know.  It  is  different,  yet  not  vastly 
so,  from  the  love  of  heaven." 

He  only  thought  that  it  was  what  he  had  for  Ali-San. 


XXIX. 

AMONG  THB  0L08BD  MORNING-GLORIES.  ; 

i 

In  due  time — ^it  was  more  than  the  week  after  tfiat — the  catechism  ; 
was  produced,  and  the  artist's  theological  education  went  on.  It  was  { 
not  difficult  He  had  determined  in  advance  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
he  asked  as  few  questions  and  made  as  few  difficulties  as  possible  on  a  I 
way  which  must  have  been  very  dark  to  him.  In  most  things  it  was  the  '• 
T«ry  antithesis  of  what  he  had  theretofore  called  religion.  To  so  blithe- 1 
iome  a  spirit,  fed  upon  such  blithesome  ethics,  this  was  one  of  despair. ; 
At  tbis  point  he  would  sometimes  furtively  ask  questions.  Were  there  | 
many  people  who  believed  as  Ali-San  did?  And  when  she  told  him  the  | 
approximate  numbers  he  widened  his  eyes.  I 

**  And  are  they  all  afraid  of  God,  as  I  am?  or  are  they  happy,  like  1 
yon  are?" 

"  Like  me,"  she  nodded,  going  on  with  her  modelling  once  more. 

He  sat  and  watched  her  hands.    It  was  a  long  time  before  he  woke  i 
from  this  occupation.    For  once  he  forgot  the  hideous  clay.  j 

**  Shall  I  be  as  happy  as  you?"  he  asked  then.    "  You  have  no  care."  i 

**  Have  you?"  asked  the  girl  between  her  teeth.    "  You  didn't  have.'*  i 

*"  No,  I  didn't  have,"  mused  the  dwarf  in  some  wonder.  ! 

He  mused  on  for  a  moment. 

**  It  is  not  care  I  have  now,"  he  said  then,  "  it  is  that  so  difficultly  ^ 
within." 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Ali-San,  "  the  indigestion."  \ 

He  did  not  answer  to  this.    He  Beemod  dimly  aware  that  she  was  < 
betting  him.  I 
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''  1  thought  it  would  be  Um  dUBenlt  to  votthip  ooo  God  timn  m 
niAnjr.    But  it  U  not    Tbore  It  to  moeb  to  raoMaUNr— Um 
muit  do  and  tiut  whieh  out  muti  aoi  do.    I  Iwvt  thooflit  il 
that  thoro  were  not  hot  thie  ooe  nommendmeot^Po  that  whkh  b  food, 
end  do  not  that  which  i»  evil." 

**  I  nerer  thought  of  that."  teid  AtiSen  huidU.  *«  I  m^nm  with  vmi 
It  would  be  eeeier." 

*"  Aleo,  I  do  not  like  it  that  1  mujt  He  thoiieenrti  oT  ymn  lo  tlie 
grave,  eilent  and  apari— apart  from  jfoo  yeu  tnm  am,  divtsity.  le  H 
not  baet  to  oome  back  to  the  unkind  earth*  il  il  be  but  in  the  fonn  of  a 
beaity  where  there  ie  tunahiae  and  laughter,  than  to  be  impriaeoed  la 
the  moat  teeret  graTer* 

**  WeU,  I  beliete  I  tkoM  be  better  Mtiefied,''  aneweted  Ah-^UL 
"  But  we  muat  wait  to  be  Judged,  jou  know."* 

"Btttwhj?    le  God  too  buayr 

The  girl  said  nothing.  But  an  angry  spot  in  each  cheek  would  hate 
adimmiihed  him  to  etop  if  he  had  eeen  them. 

"^  la  Ood  too  bueyr  he  repeated. 

*"  Go  to  papa  with  nUinoM  like  that,**  the  mid  brialljr.  ""YmiaiidlM 
oan  epend  tJie  day  at  it.    But  pleaee  epare  me." 

She  roee  and  went  into  the  gardaD.  And  preeantly  be  heard  ber 
singing  eoftly.  He  liitaned  with  hit  heed  on  hie  breeat  The  aoQg  grew 
fainter  and  more  faint  A  long  while  he  eat  there.  Then  be  alola  lo 
the  garden.  She  waa  aaleep  in  the  little  tea-bouaa.  A  ebati  ol  eo* 
rayi  fell  upon  part  of  her  head.  For  a  while  he  revelled  in  the  color  H 
brought  out  Then  he  remembered  that  ehe  alwaya  nmved  away  from 
the  tun.  He  could  never  undanlaiid  that— why  one  ehovld  ever  nwia 
away  from  the  ran.  But  he  adjueted  a  eereen  to  keep  it  off  and  thaa 
tat  back  among  the  flowen,  where  he  could  eee  but  not  be  eeen»  aad 
never  took  hie  eyee  off  bar  till  ebe  woke.  Then  be  made  believe  to 
appear  from  the  other  aide  ol  the  tea-houee. 

''  Oh,  where  have  yon  beanr  the  aaked. 

•*  Yonder,  watching  you  aleep." 

**  Why  did  you  watch  me  tleepf 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  anewered. 

**  Better  go  about  your  buaineet,  little  man,  when  I  tlecp. 
One  it  alwayt  at  one't  wort t  then." 

**  I  cannot    That  within  will  not  let  me." 

«  Oh,  well,"  taid  the  girl  laiily,  "  good-by." 
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XXX. 

nt  TBI  ITlKIMn   JKWRI. — IN   THE   MORNING   ALI-8AN. 

Hi  Mt  what  the  ima  icii  him  a  long  time,  the  place  of  his  mind 
BMrlj  fioiiit.  Ht  did  not  move  or  wink,  but  kept  his  poise  in  that 
attitude  of  ftatueequenest  which  ib  possible  only  to  a  man  of  the  East. 
His  iQftt  were  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  vanished.  But  presently 
hit  bnin  took  up  iU  functions  and  his  body  its  sensation.  Then  he 
noticed  that  the  thoji  which  he  had  closed  to  keep  the  chilly  north  wind 
Irooi  tb*  pink-faoe  had  opened.  He  went  to  close  them  but  could  not. 
Ha  paarad  without  to  understand  the  reason,  and  saw  a  small  body  in  a 
blue  kimono  wedged  against  them.  He  ran  around  to  her  by  the  little 
fwmda  and  took  her  up.  She  was  qmte  inert.  He  carried  her  to  her 
ewB  room,  and  flinging  her  futons  upon  the  floor  laid  her  upon  them. 
Am  be  did  so  she  opened  her  eyes.  At  first  she  was  startled.  But  soon 
ibt  vodentood  where  she  was  and  who  it  was  that  bent  over  her  and 
frnd  htr  among  the  comfortable  waddings  with  such  care.  She  smiled 
up  at  bim  and  feebly  raised  her  arms.  He  understood  the  invitation 
and  lal  tbam  doee  about  his  neck.  Presently  she  coiled  up  against  him 
hqipily.  He  could  see  that  she  had  made  some  attempt  at  her 
daintiness.  Her  hair  was  newly  dressed,  there  was  a  pitifully 
poppj  in  it,  and  the  broken  nails  had  been  trimmed  to  some- 
idltt  better  shape.     And  again  he  smelled  the  familiar  flower  per- 


"Ob,  Ani-San,  it  is  so  sweet — so  sweet!  You  did  not  hesitate,  you 
did  not  put  up  your  nose,  you  did  not  turn  away  your  eyes;  you  took 
me  in  your  arms— close— <*lose  I  I  was  insensible,  but  I  felt  your 
ttiengtb  in  mj  souL  I  tried  to  make  myself  beautiful  for  you.  All  the 
nigbt  I  worked  to  make  myself  beautiful  so  that  you  might  not  turn 
away  from  me.  My  hair  was  made  as  pretty  as  it  ever  was,  and  there  is 
a  flower  in  it,  is  there  not?" — she  felt  about  for  it — "  And  my  hands — 
look,  an  tbey  not  almost  as  they  were?"  The  artist  took  them,  and  the 
little  woman  came  closer.  "I  had  no  clothes  but  these  I  took  with 
me^  and  tbey  are  very  worn.  But  I  unsewed  and  washed  them,  and  then 
eewed  Uiem  again.  And  are  they  not  quite  like  new?  And  the  perfume 
— that  my  little  children  brought  me.  Oh,  Ani-San,  that  is  so  pitiful! 
For  a  long  time  tbey  came  and  peeped  around  the  comers  of  your  house. 
Then  thej  foond  me,  and  now  tbey  peep  around  the  comers  of  Ali-San's 
Ererywbere  I  look  there  is  a  little  black  head  and  a  pair  of 
jea.  But  they  will  not  come  near.  They  fly  from  their 
litUe  motfier,  tiieir  teacher — they  fly  from  me.  Because  once  the  serving- 
man  threw  a  stick  at  one.  They  cannot  think  it  was  me.  And  the  voice 
in  which  he  droTe  them  away — they  cannot  think  that  is  mine!    Oh, 
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Ani-San,  let  th«m  eoma  here.  And  if  I  eaaiioC  «nm  badr*  Umb  vfll 
not  yon  tMch  them,  teteh  than  tf  I  did?  Th«j  will  ooom  b««.  H«» 
there  WM  never  anjnnkiiidiiMt  to  them.  Thnt  wm  vh y  f  trM  to  bmIw 
myself  beeutiful,  to  that  jou  might  Uke  me  beck«  10  that  tho  IHtlt 
children  might  not  be  driven  out  of  my  heart  They  are  the  laal  I 
have.  But  I  waa  to  tired— «ll  the  night  I  worked,  it  wa«  the  only  tine 
^-•o  tired  and  ill.  I  have  been  ill,  Ani>8an,  very  ill.  And  there  waa  no 
one  to  put  a  cool  hand  on  your  little  wife'a  hot  hm.  Oh,  I  waa  ao  ill 
that  I  thought  I  waa  dying,  and  I  wanted  to  eome  to  yo«L  I  wiahed  to 
die  in  vour  armt.  Yon  wonid  let  me,  would  yo«  notf  It  ia  awtet  to  die 
(hut  way.  But  without—*  She  ahoddored.  ^And  wbeo  I  etae  abo 
waa  here  and  I  had  to  wail— wait — wait!  I  ooold  not  go  away  again,  I 
iraa  ao  tired— oh,  ao  very  tired!  And  then  it  aoddenly  got  dark  and  I 
alept,  did  I  not?  Yea,  and  then  I  woke  to  thif.  Oh,  at  dm  I  tboi^ 
it  was  a  new  heaven,  one  which  neither  the  Ix>rd  Buddha  nor  the  Lord 
Christ  had  told  us  of.  But,  Ani-San,  it  waa  only  yon!  See!  yoa  hsvt 
heaven  for  me.    Will  you  not  give  it?    May  T  not  stey?* 

•  Yea,"  said  the  artist,  "  you  shall  sUy." 

Somebody  clapped  his  hands  outaide.  The  artiat  went  to  the  sho^ 
It  was  the  aerving-man  of  Ali-San.  Both  undentood.  The  little  wife 
shuddered.    Her  husband  said : 

•  Be  not  afraid.  You  shall  sUy  till  you  are  quite  well."  To  the 
man  he  said:  ''She  is  ill.  Tell  her,  the  splendid  pink-face,  that  she 
cannot  come  again  until  she  is  quite  well.^ 

**  But  my  orders  were  to  bring  her,**  said  the  man  with  a  spke  of 
impudence. 

The  artist  answered  savagely: 

**  She  will  not  return  until  she  is  quite  well,  be  it  one  day,  one  year, 
never!    Oo!" 

The  man  bowed  and  went  without  another  word.  And  aa  for  the 
artist,  his  heart  had  not  been  warmed  so  for  a  long  time.  It  aoddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  it  had  been  aenaibly  oold  ainoe  AU-Saa  hid 
He  turnoil  nroudlv  to  bin  wife.  Her  little  handa  wera  ebaped  um 
upward 

"  What  are  you  doing?"  he  aaked. 

••  I  am  praying,  praying  that  I  may  never  be  wdl,  never  ^to  welir 

She  brought  the  handa  down  and  thrust  them  into  hia. 

"  Oh,  Ani-San,  you  have  made  the  joy  to  aing  again  in  my  heart 
Would  you  not  like  to  beer  the  joy  aingiag  igiinr 

He  humored  her  and  put  hia  ear  down. 

'<  Do  yon  not  hear  itr 

He  snid  he  did.    His  face  was  full  of  the  smiles  whidi  came  ao 

rarely  now.  ,.   ,    • 

•*  Ani-San."— ahc  pulled  him  down  to  her,— **  1— I.  j«*t  Mile  T 
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jour  tinj  wife,  I  can  make  yon  happy  if  you  will  let  me.    Can  you  not 
imgfi  the  pink-face  and  think  of  me?'' 

"  Tee,**  he  said,  with  almost  another  season  of  fondness.  **  I  can 
when  she  is  away." 

And  then  the  next  morning  came  Ali-San. 

She  said  not  a  word,  even  of  greeting,  but  her  eyes  burned  through 
the  crooked  artist 

And  when  she  finally  said  to  Jewel, — 

-Comer 

Jewel  got  up  and  went  with  her. 

She  staggered  a  little,  drooped  her  pretty  head,  walked  behind,  but 
she  did  not  look  back.  If  she  had  she  would  have  seen  on  the  face  of 
the  husband  something  more  craven  than  had  ever  before  been  there. 


XXXI. 

THE  FIVE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  MANIKIN. 

Okb  day,  a  little  later,  the  Japanese  presented  her  with  an 
elaborstely  written  scroll,  nearly  all  in  Chinese. 

"  That  is  for  your  father,  if  you  please,**  he  explained.  "  You  do  not 
like  to  answer  the  difficult  questions.  I  do  not  like  to  ask  them  of  your 
father.  He  tells  me  to  only  believe.  It  will  be  all  right.  Well,  that  I 
do  not  understand  also.  How  do  I  believe?  That  seems  easy  to  him, 
but  is  most  difficult  to  me.    Hence  I  have  here  written.** 

He  opened  the  scroll  and  read  it  to  her  while  she  painted  and  did 
not  listen : 
*•  To  his  most  wise  ExceUencyy  elf. : — 

**  First  I  beg  that  yon  will  pardon  if  I  ask  you  these  about  the 
treatment  of  His  mother — that  Virgin  Mary.  Did  He  not  love  His 
mother?  And  if  He  hate  her,  why  did  He  do  so?  And  for  what  cause 
specially?  Otherwise  He  must  love  her  because  she  is  His  mother. 
Like  it  is  to  Japan.  A  man  would  be  very  evil  unless  he  care  for  her 
fondly.  If  he  did  not  he  could  not  go  at  the  delectable  heaven.  Yet, 
perhaps  that  has  all  the  time  been  wrong.  But  why?  She  would  stand 
in  the  heaven  and  cry  out  against  him.  Then  he  never  could  be  happy, 
because  he  never  had  the  peace.  To  be  happy  one  must  have  the 
peace.  Also,  to  leave  the  parents  and  follow  Him,  I  do  not  understand. 
Because  who  would  take  care  of  the  parents?  .And  if  they  die,  how  can 
one  have  peace  again?  Perhaps  this  is  also  wrong.  Y^t  it  i?  strange. 
Why  not  take  the  admirable  parents  with  you? 

**  Second.    Concerning  the  things  about  being  chosen.    If  I  am  not 
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already  chuurn,  it  •cemi  Uk9  1  Mfv  «»  la  If  1  «■ 
like  I  do  not  need  to  mn,  B«t  hum  caa  mm  kMv  tl 
And  if  one  U  to  not  kaov^  wby  k  iWlf 

'« Third.  Perhapi  I  cbmmI  fo  te  cW  lii^iMi  «l 
have  not  the  bapticm  wImb  ymn^  PltH»  Irfl  a»  ll 
portance.    Or  it  it? 

''Fourth.  '^-- -jtrinf  liiiliM  ■n^g^liii  m  Mli  i_L  jgUI 
8aj  that  to  me.  Ow  tiM  AmHom  (M  Ikl MldM  vtei4  d^i^ Hf 
And  can  He  likewlM  mdn  tlMt  wUdi  it  te  MHir  «fi^  f^ltf  nw 
is  no  JapftntM  cod  fftit  do  UMrt. 

^Fifth.    Why  to  thm  twrt  o-  Wilkiil  to  |fc»  i>f  4iya>   Itito 
be  good  on  that  day  and  eril  all  tbt  PHI?   OM»t 
to  roe  all  the  tii  days  pnyvd  for  aw  oa  tW  cfiMll 
becanae  I  was  a  heathin.'* 

The  Rererend  JoahM  Ourovay.  D  D«  taal  iv 
could  not  tmn«lste  thr  ChtDeM^  b«  mU.    I  tawv  Ml  «l 
to  scatter  the  little  doubts  in  Um  vliftetl  aM  W  tfks 
the  dasp  of  a  Urge,  varm  hand  b«d  wnA  W  U  villi  il 
friendly  sroile  had  OMMTt.    Hto  ofolai 
«*  My  dear— my  wy  d«r  drT    hmH 
feel  ashamed  of  hto  doabCa.    After  UmI  ftl  wi  «vy  vttb 
not  long  before  the  Japaneat  was  bavtef  li  Ua  Wif  iMi  ■ 
the  temerity  which  had  aifid  btai  ••  faartlaa  m 
august  ecclesiastical  taealtoMy.  TW  fkkMm  ^  bto 
the  miniMer.  and  aa  ha  badtad  a«l  ba  ht§g^  At  li 
again— to  come  wbai»#^^  b*  •••  !■  imM,   Vt  bti 
noon,  he  aaid. 

And  yet.  on  the  way  home, 
once  more  simply  a  matter  of  saytaf  ll  Hpt. 

The  Reramid  Joahua  Oarroway.  HP.  was 
daughtai^with  a  pligbi ^•"•f*^|l^'^ 

Howerer,  if  anv  doabia  ilill  taMai  Ika  mi 


people  --  ^^^m 

one  way  to  he  sure:  he  muH  f^^TT^^T^ 
"  Then  I  am  a  Ohritttonr  T^jVp^T, 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Carrwway  ^••'J'JvT  ^^  Wsbpw  — 

a  reflectiT**  glance  ^^^^^^J^j^         Tui  lto»  *•  •'■^ 

denlv  iind«»r«too<!  that  i  naslBiaa  wm^ 
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upon  his  word.    He  hesitated,  took  hostages  of  the  future,  and  answered 

And  he  earned  the  great  news  straight  to  Ali-San— that  is,  as 
straight  as  possible.  He  could  not  find  her  that  day.  And  when  she 
came  the  next  she  waa  scarcely  in  a  mood  to  appreciate — or,  in  truth, 
to  pretend  to  appreciation  of— such  great  intelligence.  But  he  had  not 
slept  for  joy.  He  was  so  full  of  it  that  he  fancied  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  world.  The  import  of  the  thing  he  fancied  as  great  to  Ali- 
San  as  it  was  to  him,  and  she  would  be  as  glad.  Well,  he  announced  it 
like  one  who  has  conquered  a  legion, — 

"I  am  a  Christian r 

The  girl  looked  dully  up — she  was  at  her  painting. 

"Oh!    Allrightr 

"Like  unto  you!" 

He  could  see  her  shoulders  shaking,  but  did  not  understand  at  once 
that  she  was  laughing.  Then,  presently,  he  knew  this.  He  drew  in 
his  breath  in  Japanese  fashion  and  retreated  a  step.  Something  dull 
and  heavy — ^leaden — had  taken  the  place  of  his  leaping  heart. 

"  Am  I  not?"  he  slowly  asked. 

Alas,  there  was  now  an  interrogation  at  the  end. 

"  Am  I  not?"  the  artist  repeated. 

"How  should  I  know?"  counter-questioned  the  girl.  "I  sincerely 
hope  so.    In  fact,  I'll  suppose  so  if  it  will  make  you  happier." 

She  sighed  whimsically.  "  It  has  been  such  frightful  work  teaching 
you,  don't  you  know." 

"  Your  father  said  so,"  cumulated  the  convert. 

"  That  is  good.  He  ought  to  know.  He's  had  a  lot  of  experience — 
with  heathen." 

The  careless  word  made  him  wince, 

"  I  do  not  know  all,"  confessed  the  dwarf,  conscious  for  the  first 
time  of  some  gulf  opening  between  them. 

"  You  know  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  do — thank  heaven!"  she 
added  under  her  breath.  "  Come,  brace  up  and  be  cheerful  now.  It 
will  be  much  nicer  after  this,  when  we  can  dispense  with  theology  and 
do  nothing  but  paint  and  model  and  gossip." 

**  Nothing  but  paint!"  breathed  the  dwarf,  who  had  not  painted  for 
months.  He  looked  at  her  bowed  head  in  the  adoring  fashion  he  had 
acquired,  and  presently  said : 

"  That  is  always  strange  and  beautiful  to  me — that  though  your 
religion  is  so  sad,  you  are  so  joyous.  It  is  as  if  you  had  no  care."  He 
was  a  little  startled  to  hear  himself  saying  this.  It  was  only  a  little 
while  since  he  had  said  that  of  himself.  Now,  strangely  enough,  he  was 
admonished  that  he  could  not  say  it  any  more.  Something  had  long 
ago  told  him  that  he  would  never  again  be  able  to  say  that.    Never! 
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And  that  to  a  Jap^iMM  b  a 

now,  then  he 

did  it  ooBM  friom?   BtVMiia 

but  it  gave  him  DO  hint    lU 

livea  long.    Your  OMtlMr^t 

die  soon,  I  think.*  Afiia  for  ft  Mllb  vWU  U 

70a  ever  he  hke  hmf-^ymu  moOmr 

The  girl  threw  up  hm  kmi  tM  li^ha^e 

"*  My  dear  little  oHwIkii.*  rfM  1^  fhm. 
Tery  impolite.'* 

The  dwarf  uadenlood  omI  pfiUMiert 

«*  Yet,  but  I  did  aol  mm^^l  M  Ml  mm 
we  priie  here  in  Japan,  the  Mmtm  el  ea^ 
•he  if  all  the  time  ead 
eyee  like  a  man 
they  with.** 

''WeU,  IrathergiMMtlMl'aeB.    lil  ^mk  mj 
aa  ahe  does  her^  and  ■•  yo«  IkMilMi  la  4e  ywMW  I 
ereatee  between  my  eyee  too.    Bel  I  6am*% 
not.    /  shall  ne?er  have  any  eei^*  ahe 

*'  But  ererybody  teUi  bm  it  it  t«y 
that  Buddha's  leUgioa  ii  Jeyoii.    Bm  ttUT--^ 
as  if  it  were  sweet  to  bia    Nserybe^  WKk  ae  N  is 
yoiL** 

''  You  see,  little  manikin,  the  p«nll  el  enb  M  < 
to  be  like  expert  hunting.  We  have  H  Iv  keeUMl*  I 
much  of  the  time  between.  Really,  I  Ihiak  these  la 
don't  know  whether  merely  addiag  Meaahen  I 
or  not  But,  little  manikin.  /  boMle  ap  mj 
and  open  it  again  on  Saturday  aight    Ifew  ; 

like.    Butif  yoaaieaotiai^lttlleaM^ilir 

Stop  where  he  waal   She  la  eae  IdaifiHi^  lli  li 

"  I  choose  your  way.  beaotifal  AMmL'^  ke  sil^ 

*"  All  nght.    I^  ae  fait 

"But,  you  will  be 
•eechingly, "  at  my  conflrmatioar* 

" I  am  to  pUy  the  aifMi,- •!>•  ••^  ^  ^^ 
thing  I  know,  whati»?er  it  Ii.  Vd  like  la  «aha  H 
Hero  CoDMir 

Shekogfaed. 

«WiUyoBBeter«an»ea 

**  I  should  think  not!    After 
the  highest  dagree-««iM  **•«■*•  ■? 
mamma's,  and  that^ 
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He  never  could  quite  underetand  her  Budden  laughter,  such  as  fol- 
lowed this. 

As  abe  roM  to  go  ihe  suddonlv  fltcopod  and  took  his  face  between 
her  hands. 

"  Little  manikin,  after  the  lirst  fright  is  over  you  will  be  as  happy 
at  I  am,  then  jou  mnat  begin  to  forget  the  sad  part/' 

She  twisted  his  face  from  side  to  side  between  her  palms.  Then  she 
suddenly  kissed  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  Tanished,  laughing. 

The  dwarf  sat  quite  still  for  an  hour,  only  winking  now  and  then  to 
oniify  himself  that  be  was  quite  awake. 


xxxn. 

DID  THB  TALL  HAT  AND  THE  LONG  GANB  DO  IT? 

THoroH  Marushida  went  mistily  into  the  church,  Ali-San's  pre- 
diction rapidly  became  true.  He  was  certainly  becoming  happier  every 
day — happier  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  being  in  the  days  before  he 
knew  Ali-San  and  her  religion.  And  this  Sabbath-day  devotion,  as  he 
had  at  first  contemptuously  called  it,  came  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
system  of  salvation  he  had  ever  heard  of.  It  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
All  the  week  was  spent  in  anticipation  of  and  preparation  for  its  de- 
lights. Now,  he  thought,  he  understood  what  the  Keverend  Doctor 
Carroway  had  not  been  able  to  make  plain  to  him,  why  the  Sabbath  was 
a  day  of  such  exquisite  delight,  why  it  was  better  to  have  one  day  set 
apart  for  worship  than  to  worship  all  the  days.  Because  all  days  used 
to  be  alike,  but  now  Sabbath  had  a  distinct  aroma  for  him. 

But — in  the  reader's  ear — did  the  fact  that  he  dressed  in  hideous 
European  attire  and  went  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  Ali-San  on  that  day 
have  anything  to  do  with  this?  That  when  he  grew  brave  enough  he 
emulated  the  Reverend  Doctor  Carroway  and  those  churchmen  he  con- 
sorted with  most,  and  wore  a  tall  hat — much  too  tall,  and  carried  a  long 
ctne— much  too  long?  And  when  he  was  quite  an  old  church  member 
—••▼•II  months! — and  knew  the  intricacies  of  the  service  better  than 
Ali-San,  so  that  he  could  assist  her,  and  had  given  all  the  little  he  had 
saved  to  the  church  and  other  heathen  such  as  he  had  been,  and  would 
try  to  sing  in  his  croaking  voice,  and  was  entirely  exemplary,  if  not 
•ggresaive,  in  his  religion 

Kow,  when  all  this  had  happened — and  much  more  that  I  cannot 
stop  to  tell—the  little  manikin  began  to  feel  like  a  Somebody.  He  had 
never  felt  the  need  of  being  Somebody  in  the  old  days.  But,  somehow, 
Ali-San  had  brought  this  need  with  her— though  he  used  to  laugh  to 


himieif  when  b« 

nothing  at 

looked  up  and 

hud  erer  before  ueen  aoM  lo  bfti^  to  a  a^    f^  n^v  ^^  i^v  ^^  I 

intbaaai  ^_ 

inmn  nnrnlt,  nnfriiMhii  "  *  -  • ^fc.-^- — ^_^__  ^  i 

or  thought  of  her  only 
that  wu  not  flitQga  to 
knew  thai  both. 

Perhape  it  waa  for 
his  poor  head  thai  on 

pUce  bedde  Ali-flUi,  aa  ha  iMd  aa«i  alW  mi  U  tea  ttoa  to  MM 
and  walked  home  with  her,  ewiafiim  hk  \at^  mm  a 
80  much  ai  thoee  other 
some  one,  aa  thej  did,  hot  wttk  ft 
grace,  because  of  ita  graatar  adhaaJaa  to  hb 
for  it    And  ha  bftDdMooilVllMlli  villi 
English.     He  had 

here  he  distanoad  thoaa  other  Mas,  for  AB-§h^  ai 
he  said  he  meant    Boom  of  thoat 
this  day  and  towered  ow  kia.  to  Ilia 
knowing  glancea  to  each  other  and  to 

Yet  he  had 

And  AU-San  had 
happy  too.    But  thoee  men?   Tbay  laftghii    Aftd  Ito 
not  for  happiness.    But  what  va  II,  Uaif    ^ffca^i  H  wm 
enry,  according  to  the  Jspaoeaa  pratark    Ha 
It  occurred  to  him  punltngly,  )«sl 
good  deal  when  he  waa 
it  strange.    But  to-day  it  did  not 
quite  happy. 

He  meant  to  remember  that  day.  ^  ^  _ 

On  the  way  home  it  did  ©al  seam  fiilija  *»«»«  f^^ 
he  had  eaten  of  a  pigenn.  the  hW  wyafc 
Buddha's.    H<»  had  not  done  it  wWl  aaaft. 
and  the  men  had  laughed  and  ba  flMtly 
home  he  began  to  think  abftat  Iht  hM. 

ouslv  in  the  air  a  few  boun  balvft. 

I 

! 
I 

1 

i 
i 

i 
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xxxm. 

A  FLUTTER  OF  8ILKBN  8KIBT8 — A  KISS  ON  THE  NOSE. 

And  then  came  the  end — suddenly.  The  morning  was  quite  like 
the  one  on  which  they  had  met.  It  had  heen  a  full  year.  Again  the 
shoji  were  open.  Again  the  blue  of  the  air  met  the  blue  of  the  sky  up 
there.  The  belli  of  the  temple  tolled  and  the  day  was  very  sweet.  The 
artist  was  there,  too— and  the  painting  things.  But  there  were  no 
brushes  in  his  hand,  as  then,  and  there  was  something  in  his  heart 
which  was  not  there  then.  Care  had  truly  taken  the  joy  out  of  his  eyes, 
for  something  which  he  needed  he  knew  he  had  not.  But  he  knew  not 
what  it  was. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  flutter  of  silken  skirts,  and  the  dwarf  put  his 
head  upon  his  hands.  Now  it  was  all  complete.  She  was  a  part  of  the 
scene  and  always  had  been.  He  began  to  understand — if  dimly.  She 
fluttered  down  before  him  and  ran  her  fingers  into  his  carefully  dressed 
hair,  making  it  stand  grotesquely  up. 

**  Sit  up,  little  manikin,  and  face  your  fate,  like  as  much  of  a  man 
as  you  are,"  she  said,  with  a  pink  spot  of  joy  in  each  cheek.  "  I  am 
going  awayP' 

The  heart  of  the  dwarf  leaped  up  against  his  ribs.  His  face  took  on 
that  yellow  which  is  paleness  in  an  Oriental. 

Without  noticing  him,  she  swept  his  brushes  into  a  pile  and  began 
riotously  to  smear  the  colors  on  some  new  porcelain,  singin^j  as  she  did 
it.  Then  she  flung  them  away,  tossed  the  vase  aside,  and  looked  at  him. 
Her  joy  was  unbridled. 

"  Well,  little  manikin,  say  good-by  to  me.    Can't  you,  or  won*t  you?" 

''Going — away?"  then  breathed  the  little  artist.  "But  you 
said " 

The  girl  felt  the  vague  reproach  in  his  words.  Reproach  always 
annoyed  her. 

**  You  certainly  didn't  expect  me  to  stay  here  forever?  You  ought 
to  be  glad  that  I  am  to  be  reprieved  from  this — well,  this  hole.  Not 
very  elegant,  but  very  expressive,  eh?" 

"  Going — away?"  asked  the  dwarf  again. 

She  jumped  up. 

"  Yes,  say  your  prettiest  good-by  and  hurry.  Can't  stand  the  repeti- 
tion of  that.** 

"When  shall  you  return?" 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  Never,  I  hope." 

''Shall  I  never  see  you  again  till  death  takes  us  both?"  asked  the 
Japanese  in  agony. 
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''How-«liftU  I  urn 
bretthing  at  if  in  tnivafl. 

It  made  her  a  little  moNi  crml  a^  ▲•  A4  •««  -  -4.   ._ 

him. 

"Oh,aiyottdob«^Iiippai,:  fcy  •>—.•*•««  a^g  a— ^^  i 

Upa and  inj  Tery  wiiuaal  balMifiv.   TiMiv  vOil* m «■•  dlv M ^Z 
quitalikema^lasppoaa.-  Slitla^M.   -Oi.l4«1lM    SJTw  ' 

The  dwaif  •  ejrai  painfvllj  tomiafM  iW 
to  lae  no  mora. 

''Tai,*  ho  whiaptfod,  aa  If  to  himmH.  -yi^  I9  Ike  U«  •»  ««. 
and  lipa— jraa.  And  ahall  I  bo  m  Jofo«  vImi  mo  «o  ^nvF  IMI 
•tiU  hoTo  thia  witbiar 

'^  I  tnppooa  ao— wbotovor  It  ia.   TVjrtbopOk* 

''  Somotinoa  wbon  700  are  avajr  for  oolj  a  tiale  oMo  iko  Mi  ^ 
my  life  goaa  ottt  and  la  Dol  ktedM  tfH  pm 
alone  in  aomo  yaatnaai  foil  of 
not  lite  if  I  thoold  have  that  faoliaf  alva^ 
not  with  me  to  die^* 

aeon  her.  She  ttooped  to  bin  aad  took  bio 
own.  Perhaps  the,  too»  bifoa  to  waAm^ltm 
in  her  heart  for  him. 

**  Ho,  little  manikin,  I  do  sol  wiab  jfoo  lo  4iw  •! 
jou  oertainlj  do  not  oipoei  bo  to  alay  Jwl  to  koif  |« 

<"  No,"*  said  the  artial  allor  a  vblliL 

"Ofcoortenot    Tooll  attood  to  tbol 
your  painting?   Look!"  Sbotooka 

her  own  pointed  faoe  to  bia.   «  Tbot  ia  tbo  ott|y  tkof  foa^W  asiaiBi  J 

for  an  agf    And  bofofo  I  eoa%  wby,  wt  baaf4  ^^^ 
America!    Go  hack  to  yoor  Son 
morning-glories,  and  peace,  aad 
stopped  to  laugh  a  litti 


day— oh,  in  a  thousand  yaoro    I  wmj  onw  lodk  «Mb  f 
promised  to  stay  hers  and  wait,  yoo  kaov.    f^  pis  •■ 
I  OTer  get  within  ten  mika  ol  yoa  rn  o«i»  ••  wo  |o% 
walk.    Now,  tbon,  good-bj,  oiid  bo  foo^  fwy  •« 
should  bo  bod  yoo  woold  bo  bofrti* 

She  suddonly  foiled  bit  boa  biiom  bifpoki 
kiss  upon  the  tip  of  bis  foooy  •»•  9Md  wos  foiog^ 
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But  the  ttw  the  sUtuette  as  she  turned.  '''What  fools  these 
mortals  bef  "*  she  laughed.    "  Once  I  thought  I  wanted  that." 

**  Do  yoo  not  wish  itr 

**  No,"  said  Ali-San, ''  I've  got  about  all  the  fun  there  is  to  be  had 
oat  of  it  Keep  it  When  this  you  see  remember  me,  don't  you  know. 
Or  smash  it  some  rainy  day." 

**  The  Japanese  epitaph  is  *  When  this  you  see  remember  death,' " 
said  the  dwarf. 

*•  Well,  have  it  that  way  if  you  prefer,  1  don't  care." 

After  he  thought  her  quite  gone,  and  was  sitting  with  that  stony 
look  upon  his  face,  she  again  came  back. 

**  Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  Jewel  is  much  better.  What  a  little 
divinity  she  is!  At  least,  she  absolutely  divines  my  wants.  I  simply 
couldn't  live  without  her.  And,  as  I  told  you,  I  have  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  her.  She  adores  me.  1  thought  I  had  tired  of  her,  but  it 
has  broken  out  at  a  new  place.  I  am  teaching  her  western  ways.  And, 
listen,  I  have  taught  her  the  bliss  of  kissing!" 

The  artist  stared. 

*'  You  are  not  angry?" 

"  Not  angry,"  said  he,  "  but  1  did  not  think  she  would  wish " 

**  Wish!"  the  girl  laughed  gleefully.  "  Why,  I  wake  up  sometimes 
and  find  her  kissing  my  hair  and  eyes  and  neck — and  sometimes  my 
feet!" 

"  Yes,"  breathed  the  artist  fervently.  He  understood  better  now. 
ITiadng  had  never  seemed  an  enchanting  operation  to  him  before.  But 
now  he  inspected  the  delicious  lips  and  eyes  and  hair — and  feet — and 
he  understood  dimly  why  Jewel  wished  to  kiss  them — make  physical 
contact  with  them.  And  Ali-San  also  understood.  She  showed  her 
teeth  appreciatively. 

^  But  don't  you  imagine  that  she  does  all  the  kissing.  I  began  it. 
One  day  she  was  crying  a  little  when  I  came  upon  her.  I'm  afraid  I 
hadn't  been  very  kind  to  her.  And  she  looked  so  like  a  troubled  little 
saint  or  nun  or  goddess— or  something  pitiful — that  I  swooped  upon 
and  kissed  every  spot  I  could  reach.  Well,  behold  the  force  of  evil 
example.  It  was  only  a  day  later  that  I  found  her  trying  it  upon  me — 
as  I  slept!  You  know  she  fans  me  as  I  sleep.  Poor  little  thing!  She 
came  to  me  last  night — all  the  trunks  were  ready,  you  know — sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  thought  maybe  she  wanted  you.  But  I 
told  her  you  did  not  want  her.    That  was  right,  wasn't  it?" 


The  Ku«. 


The  artiit  did  not  ingrir  tt  omul    TW  mti  ,^^ 
It  hud  •omeUiing—jiMt  •  Kit--«|  iW  iIwimm  ^  m 

"  WtM't  that  nght  r 

"Y-j«,-iiidUi#«tiii 

But  her  look  wm  tttU 

"^  Yet,  that  wt»-ffiflit,''  iMMld. 

"^  Of  oottrae,"  «id  Mki  Owmvsy,  wj  |iiHj  i^v  •fm  4a^ 
want  her,  and  the  don't  vant  pm  ll  b  m  «»  §»  mim  ^mtm'  wm 
are  too  ugly  for  •  liiUe  divtmtjr  hkm  Jevei  Aad  db»  him  iM  to  m 
I  told  her  that.  Bat  tbe  wmM  not  be  fwfemJ,  mm!  ai  |hi  |  ink  l^r 
into  mj  arms.  The  poor  litllt  UliM  mUM  •»  la  ■•  ^  «^  te 
•leep."  ^  •— ^— • 

'^  Yea,**  hi«atb«l  the  aftiel^«  |«i 

'^  Of  couTM  joQ  don't  vaoi  bar.    A94  w^  ^-m 
we  ever  got  along  without  her  it  mv  a  mj^mj  la  1 
abeolutel J  everybodj— lores  hart    Wbj,  papa  IHi  bar  dMsliii 
and  he  it  very  parttcnUr  about  hie  eMaal  wiaii    iwj,  I  ^ 
The  kind  that  button  all  the  vty  ap.    Aa4  l«^y» 
her  how  to  do  her  hair  the  will  beta  ae  aaa  alMu   i 
my  other  self.    Ill  teU  bar  I  aekad  J9m  mi  ym  mi  ym  M»^ 
her.    Well,  did  I  lay  good-bjr?   Ob.  jw.    Ka  w  la 
bueineet.'' 

She  was  at  the  eatraaoa.    fnm  UMia  ilia 
smiled  and  was  gone. 


Then  began  a  cohous  kind  of  waiting  for  bim  He  M  Hi  fMe 
understand  it.  Preeentl j  be  kaaw  tlttl  be  wrils^  to  laPiA  Hliiiaa 
that  he  had  said  he  did  not  want  bar— mto  aaaipaliiaa.  tol  b»  kmm 
thathedid.  Andsodidshe.  Ue  bad  laid  to  IbaL  Ba 
to  her  about  the  piak-liaa.  TImI  was  to  aasi  al  to  M» 
days  he  sat  almost  motkmtos  aad  waMal,  wrtatof  to  to 
she  had  moYed  the  night  of  to  iUasaiL    BaltoMasteas^ 

On  the  fourth  day  to  sbe|i  M 
who  entered.    He  oarrM  a  naked 
beast  in  his  fkca.    Tbe  artist  did  ao« 
hand  on  the  shoji,  the  otl 
straight  at  him.  and  to 
And  that  changed  to  a  brief  look  of 

"  ^Tiat  does  the  noto 
Come  and  taV**  it      U  \i  «? 
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comes  forward  he  shall  Imve  either— nay,  both.    To-day  they  are  both 
worthless.'' 

Yasakuji  lowered  his  sword  and  stood  at  gaze.    Presently  he  said : 
**  You  are  not  guilty.    I  know  guilt,  and  it  is  not  in  your  face,  deluded 
one." 

**  I  am  guilty  of  anything  you  wish,"  grinned  the  dwarf. 

•  Yes,"  said  the  'riki*-man,  relaxing  weakly  against  the  walls,  "  you 
are  guilty  of  much,  but  not  of  this." 

**  Oh,  of  ever)'thing!  But  specify  the  particular  olToncG,  and  T  will 
oonfeas  it,  whatever  it  be." 

Yasakuji  gripped  his  sword  again. 

•*  Then  you  did  send  her  to  America?" 

"  Yes,"  laughed  his  friend;  "  but  who?" 

**  Jewel — with  the  pink-face." 

The  dwarf  leaped  upon  him  like  a  hound. 

"  She  has  gone,"  gasped  Yasakuji. 

The  dwarf  wrenched  the  sword  from  him. 

^  It  is  a  lie.    She,  the  pink-face,  has  gone,  but  not  Jewel!" 

**  She  has  gone,"  repeated  Yasakuji,  cowering  away  from  the  eyes 
before  him. 

Marushida  pushed; him  away,  and  he  fell  without  the  shoji.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  over  him  with  the  sword  in  air.  Then  he  flung  it 
away. 

**  Go,"  he  cried,  "  you  craven  beast,  go,  or  I  will  kill  you.  You  who 
are  dying  yet  afraid  of  death!  You  let  her  go — not  I.  You  knew  I  diil 
not.    Now  I    Go  and  never  let  me  see  your  evil  face  again." 

He  ran  to  the  house  of  Ali-San. 

**  Who,"  he  demanded  fiercely  of  the  man  who  was  cleaning,  "  has 
gone?    Quick!— tell  me!" 

The  man  looked  at  him,  laughed,  and  turned  to  his  work  without 
a  word.    He  knew  the  artist. 

**  Who?  I  say.    If  you  do  not  speak  at  once " 

"Take  care  to  be  a  little  more  polite,"  growled  the  huge  laborer 
before  him,  "  or  you  may  learn  nothing." 

Then  the  artist  whined. 

*'  For  the  sake  of  all  the  gods  of  luck,  tell  me  where  my  little  Jewel 
has  gone?" 

"  Your  Jewel?"  the  man  laughed  odiously.  The  attitude  of  both  of 
them  was  well  known.  "  She  is  a  Jewel.  You  are  a  pig.  How  she  ever 
came  to  choose  you  the  gods  alone  know.  But,  having  chosen  you,  you 
behaved  to  her — ^like  a  pig.** 

«  But " 

The  man  stopped  and  faced  him  savagely. 

"  They  are  gone — all  of  them!    The  Fox- Woman  and  her  smirking 
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p«raits  ami  their  vietim.    U  H  wwn  m^  §m  km  I  ^^A 

godt  timt  they  htd  go»#  »mr  to  wi,i^  ^«b  UiJi^^ 


The  trtiet  wWied  to 

"  Well. 

''  Did-^id  the  go  wUhm^yr 

**  She  went  looldaf  Udk    til  _ 

wae  ill,  too  ill  to  wtlk.   TiMf  tookheTtee 

bwlc.    Now,  go.    1  have  werk  to  da    n ,^ 

done  well.     1  ahdJ  fveep  o«l  el  lit  hmm  •■  Hm 
memoriee.    And  ymt  hod  hittor  hope  UmI  the  mi 
hire  facee  of  pink.    In  that  am  I  vUJ  hate  l«a^ 

He  laughed  odioojdy  and  tWBed  to  hie  ««ilt 


XXXVl. 

i 

TBI  eTAItliri  miT  LMAMVIb  «B  ttM  ^«  j 

It  was  Tory  long.  Atiu  umv  to  tnm  iimt  afiMt  ran^a  imv  Tm^ 
kuji  had  diMppeared,  and  lb«o  vm  little  to  fvtotti  tei  allhe  Itoff^ 
paradiae  in  which  he  had  Uied  baiidaa  Ike  Mtoaito  TW  W  M«ie 
touched.  But  day  hy  day  it  Ml  llMVi  mi  rtaod  M  km  Md  Iv  el  « 
until  it  became  aantieBt  TIms  be 
curiously  enoqgh,  in  tome  lathies  it 
began  to  haTe  long  oooTcnalioaa 
to  talk  with  Ali-San.  And  they 
intimate.  It  was  a  moti  eario«a 
was  now  spent  before  the  gri» 
that  he  no  longer  vofobipped  hir  Ood,  hsi  Ibai 
eTery  day  and  all  day,  with  Um  fkk  fmy  ef 
thing  itself,  but  her  fingeia  toieliiBg  Ike  elqr.  TW 
gated  marks  of  her  thumb  wwn  iitijolMe.  He 
his  glass  now  and  then,  tad 
such  and  such  a  place  he  eoald 
made  the  impraaiinni  Heie  dbe  kmi 
him— ^then  she  had  hm^hid.  Hawrfufci 
impatiently  and  teiig  tilt  elelli  mm  ll» 

jabbed  her  tool  into  the  day  and  left  tt    Aftd  hm9  wmfk^hM  ^mt 
ehe  had  done— that  fearfal  lywrd  cftijg  el  Ifce  ye  a^  Mi^   !•• 
did  not  so  much  care  to  iwMmhar  ktm  At  leaM  f^^    •»  ln" 
kughed,  but  he  had  not  liked  her  twik   ••> 
enUy,  he  remembered  only  wliet  wto  fkmmmm 
kind  and  horrokewM  fkk   tnl  mart  el  •■  ht  •ill « 
Vou  LXiv.-e 
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h«  could  tee  them  when  the  night  had  faiieu.  But,  curiously,  with  it 
«U  was  Jewel  She  was  somehow  always  preeent.  True,  it  was  in  the 
backgroondy  where  he  could  only  see  the  shadowy  outline.  But  once  in 
a  while  by  straining  he  could  catch  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Not  often 
did  he  try.  But  there  was  something  very  sweet  in  her  small  voice — 
Bwaet  and  j>atient  He  did  not  wish  entirely  to  forget  it.  And  then, 
once  in  a  great  while,  he  could  feel  her  creeping  upon  him,  feel  her 
dainty  head  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  feel  her  hands  slip  into  his,  hear 
her  soft  breathing.  And  sometimes  he  would  dream  of  her.  Then  he 
would  wake  and  find  the  world  more  vast  and  cold  than  before. 

And  presently  he  remembered  many  sweet  and  pleasant  things  of 
Jewel,  and  thought  often  of  her  and  saw  her  more  plainly.  And  so  she 
won  her  way  with  him  slowly,  till  one  day  he  longed  for  her!    But  that 


The  children  knew,  too,  that  she  was  gone.  They  missed  her  in  their 
peepings  from  the  house  of  Ali-San.  But  they  did  not  know  whither 
she  had  gone.  So  they  came  once  more  peeping  at  the  house  of  the 
little  artist    And  one  day  he  got  one  of  them  in  with  some  sweetmeats. 

"  Go  and  tell  all  the  children,"  he  said  to  this  one,  "  that  I  shaU 
teach  them  of  that  love  of  God  of  which  Jewel  taught,  quite  as  she  did. 
Tell  them  to  come  to  me  just  as  they  came  to  her.  Tell  them  it  shall 
all  be  the  same,  that  she  wishes  it  so.  Tell  them  that  Jewel  has  gone 
away  across  the  west  ocean.  She  is  as  one  dead.  Therefore  shall  we 
pity  her  and  care  for  her  as  one  dead,  and  remember  her  in  our  hearts." 

The  next  day  the  same  little  one  came  with  two  other  adventurous 
ones  who  liked  sweetmeats.  And  presently,  to  his  urging,  there  were 
about  twenty.  He  tried  desperately  to  keep  them — it  grew  more  and 
more  lonely.  But  it  was  a  failure.  They  cared  less  and  less  for  his 
sweetmeats,  and  one  by  one  they  dropped  off  and  he  was  once  more 
alone. 

**  Even  to  them  1  am  a  lie,"  he  thought.  "  Even  to  them — ^without 
Jewel — I  am  crooked  like  the  little  statue.  Even  to  them  I  am  without 
asooL" 


XXXVII. 

NO  MORB  PAINTING — NOR  ANY  M0RNINO-0L0RIE8. 

A. Mi  mere  was  to  be  no  more  painting — nor  any  morning-glories — 
for  ICamshida.  It  was  long  before  he  knew  this  certainly.  He  wished 
to  paint,  he  wished  to  keep  his  flowers  alive  because  she  had  wished  it. 
But  the  power  to  paint  was  gone,  and  the  morning-glories  had  no  color 
or  language  for  him  now.  The  bells  of  the  temple  were  harsh  and  the 
blues  of  the  mountain  were  nearly  always  gray  now.    How  could  there 
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be  iiupinitioD  thtnf  How  wM  W  fmmf  Hm  m^  l»l  j_i_  «|^ 
her.    He  must  vait  till  it  €§■•  latk  (MMk 

PrMenUjr  it  vat  mort  tJMS  •  ^  

And  how  was  b«  to  And  bar  in  biatwif  /i^  «iii  k§  m  ^m^ 
atoul?  81m hid Bol told ysL  B^hm9^ll0mwm9m^m 
loul  alone.   He  might  die    of  ahe  atah^-vMb  he  ««iii4 

That  feeUng  which  he  bed  daeffhed  M  hau^  elaM  10  eMi 
when  homn  led  i^oa  his  hud  mm  liowtf*  ^  m^  ^  ^ 
downapoahitt.  Bv«7  day  he  leohed  te  h»-^f«7  he«t.  I 
and  fira  footatep  was  hem   80  ewj  dejr  aad  mwfy  hmm  he  m^  §m 
himaeif  the  terror  of  diaeppelMBMl  lalil  H  ee«ld  ae  le^v  he  hmm 
insanity.    She  had  aakad  hte  le  pillt   la  the  iMmi^  hi  mil  Ma  j 

up  hia  bmahea,  but  in  the  iieaii^  then  vae  aelhli^  hal  laiih  dbiia 
•ihehadlaelieMihirankaladlavtolhed^  TtaeavaiMalhv 
moming-fioriee,  bieeaw  ihe  had  alM  viihed  fkm^  hal  tfNf  «mb% 
opened  now.  8he  waa  not  theia  la  en^  Vethiag  ahMh  the  aeali  aH 
see  or  hear  or  touch  teeaMd  aaith  hie  vhii^  Til  hi  pMaM^  hift  aa 
trying.   It  waa  cuhuae  hav  Mi  IhiiitfM  hai  tealii  him  tb  Hm  ft  \ 

waa  simple.    8be  had  hia  soaL    Be  wee  lerj  gled  ha  hfti  ihei 
of  her  on  the  fiee»  oiherwiM  hi  aaaM  hafv  had  a«%  fcr  hi  aae 
he  could  not  now  baft  pefartid  tt^-lhiafh  H  aai  att 
tried  one  day,  and  the  rsealt  was  so  MghlM  thai  ha 
into  small  biti  iad  euafally  hahid  IhM 
blance  of  the  fMe,  hat  th«i  vii  iHMlMi 
absorbed  hia  aoul  and  taken  it  away  with 
bands  and  feet,  sen  end  eyes^  whieh  aMti 
come  again. 

And,  worst  of  all,  it  was  diiaai 
he  had  been  thiaagh  eaeh  trntaO  la 

Tbeeaeoeanrelthi 
courage  the  biaarra  dwarf  to  attead  hii 
membert  be  eipliiaid  thit  he  leaded  la  liftty.  with  hie  il» 


good 
he  must  be  Tery,  Tery 
to  be,  so  that  when  she 
him. 

But  the  place  grew  1  ^  _^ 

cold.    And  one  day  there  was  el  AlBia/V 
hce  girl  whose  features  weia  aP  W^ 
laughed  at  him  with  the 
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a  funeral  in  the  church— a  black  one.  After  that  he  never  went.  It 
troubled  him  greatly  that  he  did  not,  but  it  was  quite  impossible,  and, 
I  fear,  no  one  was  greatly  pained  at  his  continued  absence. 

And  finally  the  representative  of  the  church  to  whom  Dr.  Carroway 
had  delivered  his  completed  work,  gave  to  Marushida  from  time  to  time 
the  cold  hand  of  ceremony  which  chills.  So  if  there  had  been  nothing 
else  to  effect  it,  the  great  doctrines  which  he  had  learned,  and  some- 
thing of  whose  greatness  he  had  appreciated,  became  dwarfed  and  life- 
less; and,  finally,  it  all  drifted  out  of  his  iiiiiul  liVo  water. 


XXXVIII. 

ONCE  MORE  TA8AKUJI. 

He  shut  himself  more  and  more  in  his  house  with  that  painted  vase 
and  that  grewsorae  sculpture,  and  more  and  more  within  himself,  until, 
when  he  went  out  for  food,  people  began  to  look  askance  at  him,  no 
longer  laughing,  but  in  some  kind  of  sinister  fear.  Sometimes  he  with- 
drew from  within  himself  long  enough  to  wonder  at  this.  But  he  did 
not  know  what  it  meant  until  Yasakuji  one  day  forced  an  entrance  upon 
him, 

The  'riki*-man  simply  sat  and  stared  at  him  until  night  fell.  There 
was  reproach,  reproof,  and  revenge  in  the  stare.  At  night  he  left  him, 
saying  but  one  word. 

"  Fool!  fool!'' 

And  this  means  more  in  the  Japanese  language  than  it  does  in  ours. 
Somehow  Marushida  felt  tired  and  weak  that  night. 

Yasakuji  came  and  went  now  as  he  pleased,  taking  down  and 
putting  up  the  amado  himself  from  the  outside.  And  what  an  object 
he  had  become!  His  eyes  glowed  like  coals;  his  shrunken  skin  was 
stretched  to  bursting  over  the  sharp  bones  of  his  face;  his  hair  was 
unkempt,  and  he  looked  like  living  death. 

One  day  Marushida,  with  perhaps  a  little  of  the  old  love,  saw  all  this. 

"  You  are  dying,'*  he  said. 

The  'riki'-man  laughed  hoarsely. 

**  So  are  you." 

Marushida  started  and  looked  at  his  own  talon-like  hands. 

"  I  am  unhappy,"  he  said  softly,  "  but  not  ill." 

"  You  are  dying,  I  say,"  shouted  the  'riki'-man  belligerently.  "  You 
shall  die." 

"  No,"  protested  Marushida  again. 

But  he  trembled  and  grew  cold. 


The  hut^Wtmm  l| 

IfAnuliidi  loolwd  «p  fbirfttllt.  \ 

«8her  jtlM  the  VikT^Mi  «Mb 
Woman,  with  tsfnt  Uki  hmm^  villi  Im HkilW  MMf 

bri«i.''~hewM(|«otiitMtMM4:  ■-  — — ^  iTmlmMill  71 

sick  num.— **  with  a  ?ote  Hka  IW  laipU  Mk    A^f   iW  Im  «i^ 

drawn  ^roiir  amil  ml  lh«t  «ev  vpoa  H    fl^  I 

She  haa  daatroyvd  jpow  ImuI    I>o««  Umiv  la  Cl» 

iometiinaa  talk  anoof  th*  fonifaaiv  al 

what  that  ia,  f icrpt  that  tlmv  b  lanw  tai  H 

haa  Uken  out  your  heart  lik»  •  playlMi,  mi  kmkm  iL  av  !■!«»  «  i 

"  mislaid  it!    Oh,  ha,  hal    Aad  I  hi^  >  -     -      ^  ^ 

Do  joQ  hear?   8ht  haa  tak«i  fo«r  aati  m 

warea  oat  tlMva;  iba  kmlaT    Bt  '-^  ' — ^^  ^  '  **  '    "^ 

"Lookr   HaaadMiyfMiadlW 

aaw  the  effect  of  it  vpon  the  artM  aad 

laugh  of  the  fniiTe. 

Mamiihida  thudderad  aai  fmkti  tit 

''Aha,''  cned  hit  friend,  "do  fM  aaa  H  mmf   li  UmI  Ml  w%«» 
death?    I)o  yon  we  wh?  the  lanflMd?    Tm  wt  a  #Mff     Taa  wm 
hideooa.   Look!**   He  pointed  to  tliatlilMtl»—*Ta«af»«iaMBBi 
Tet  yon  thought  ytm  wart  one  like  har!    Oli.  ka,  M    O  laaT    Tew 
aonla  are  alikat   6b,  ha,  hat   Ta«  laaM 
who  always  U»ig>Mdt   8ha  lookad  oiMit 
DojonraoMinbtrhawyMiaadlDlavib?  Il«v  7^1  hil  aa  aaief 
T  brought  ymi  Jawal  to  mdw  Joy?   IHtm  b  ytm  hm  mi  mm 
your  square  coat?    That  ii  wW  tka  tat-WaoM  te^  fW  fei 
takee  the  soul,  the  brain— bffaka  the  haaH :  a^  fkm  «•#  dh^  • 
laughs!  laugbat  langht?    Oh.  yaa,  wfca«  the  hmti  la 

*    '      •    Ha 


quite  aa  lurdy  aa  when  th«  laags  art  Wya^      I 
aaTagely.   Than  he  waa  suddenly  qpilt  ii«i 
n...WijiM  hftd  fallen  hafofa  he  lOMV  II,  a^ 


Darknav  had  fallen  hafofa 
knew  that  his  terrible  friend  had  gaM.    »• 
darkneee  fell.    He  was  afraid  olAt 
Marushida  wa»  afraid  ol  the  laslflHi 
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XXXIX. 

WAS  SHE  A  FOX- WOMAN? 

He  <^e  the  next  day.  The  dwarf  had  waited  for  the  sudden  li^ht 
which  his  opening  of  the  amado  always  made.  But  it  came  stealthily 
that  day,  as  Yasakuji  did.  He  shook  with  apprehension  when  it 
occurred. 

The  'riki'-man  sat  facing  him  for  an  hour  without  a  word.  Then  he 
suddenly  broke  out: 

"  The  morning-glories— you  let  them  die.  They  are  the  spirits  of 
the  augustnesses— yet  you  let  them  die!  0  beast!  0  devil!  She  took 
your  soul  who  had  no  soul.  She  greedily  took  those  of  all  your  an- 
cestors.   How  will  you  account  for  them  to  ShakaP' 

Marushida  looked  mechanically  towards  the  confusion  in  the  garden. 
He  had  not  thought  of  it  or  them  for  months. 

"  And  the  painting.  That  was  your  title  to  heaven.  You  did  not 
paint!  No!  You!"  He  raised  his  voice  scornfully.  "Such  a  helPs 
thing  as  you!  No,  it  was  the  souls  of  the  augustnesses  who  painted 
with  your  hands.  You  can  no  longer  paint.  She  has  taken  their  souls 
and  you  have  lost  your  title  to  heaven — your  right  to  travel  the  road  to 
the  Meido." 

"  There  is  another  heaven,"  said  the  dwarf.  But  doubt  made  the 
words  tremble  on  his  lips.  "  She  will  be  there — and  /.  I  shall  meet  her 
there.  I  shall  know  her  hands  and  eyes  and  hair.  I  do  not — I  do  not" 
— he  hesitated  and  then  said  it  with  the  same  doubt — "  I  do  not  fear 
to  die." 

The  'riki'-man  laughed  till  the  shoji  rattled  in  their  grooves. 

"  You  lie!"  he  said.    "  You  are  a  murderer." 

"  I  am  a  Christian,"  said  the  arfist. 

But  the  hideousness  of  the  grin  on  the  face  before  him  made  him 
dizzy. 

"  Again  you  lie!"  cried  the  'riki'-man.  "  Oh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  /  may  not 
look  at  her,  I  may  not  speak  to  her,  I  may  not  touch  her — she  is  divine ; 
my  touch  is  defilement — oh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  And  she  has  damned  you. 
She  has  killed  us  both  and  damned  you.  I  shall,  perhaps,  go  to  Shaka's 
bosom.  But  you! — oh,  you  are  damned  forever!  You  cannot  go  to  the 
Meido,  for  you  are  not  Shaka's.  You  cannot  go  to  this  new  heaven,  for 
you  are  not — what  is  it  you  call  Him  ?  He  saves  souls.  You  have  none! 
she  has  taken  it.  You" — he  smote  ferociously  upon  the  floor  with  both 
his  hands — ^"you  are  forever  damned!  For  you  alone  in  all  the  world 
there  is  no  heaven." 

Then,  again,  he  laughed  horridly. 


The  Pos.WoflMi  t^ 

The  dvtrf  ilivdaMWl  iste  •  1^*^  «•  iIm  ibv 

"*  Shall  I  tell  yoQ  who  It  yov  Mv 

With  ft  mftAtftCftl  leap  he  rtpad  CW  ««•  ^«|  i^ 
held  it  up  hefore  the  tftiii    Uuwi 
purple  oMt  OB  the  wmm  looM  fart* 
red  fti  he  had  tMB  thMlhtl  Im  %.  n« 
of  the  morning  he  tmrnmhrn^d.   di,  M  wi  •■ 
that  firat  day  came  haek  ipoa  him.    Aad  lia 

**  Feitr  iMdMft  hat  no  •ovl* 

Manithida  ftarted  and  gnm  paWt 

'^Eren  than  joo — ye«,  «Im  adaM4  har— fiiilal  Wr  •Mbail  • 
aottl,"  whiepered  Taaalniji,  "  II  jfM  aasld  W«  -^  ^  Bm  il»  F«e 
Woman  maket  her  vktiBa  aaa  wkal  iIm  wWLT 

The  dwarf  rIowIy  shook  Mi  Wttl  IHi  eyvi 
purple  ones  once  mora.  DtiUl  lad  Ami  hit  fbae  a 
andannile.   He  raaehad  o«l  fastly  Ibr  IW  ««a 

''She  hail  damned  yosr  hlanit  TaMkifL  vMfciHmii  tike  awai  e 
tittle.    "^  A  dcitj  withoot  a  aovir 

Maruihida't  handa  ttiU  followed  the 

^Andifto,''he«ld,''lMi 
me  the  Taee.  I  pray  yo«,  and  fo  * 

**  She  has  damned  jo«r 

''It  is  our  souls  whkh  lore  and 
laugh  now — *  and  out  iosdf  •!•  iKke.* 

"  But  she  has  yours,  and  yoa  haee  mm  I»  Wee  er 
lent  to  Shake  or  any  other  daily.    fhm^kmiMym    ^ 
our  heaTen?    listen?    Heiw  la  Ikt  tiwA.    f  IM  ■■  ^^f^     ^^ 
Hii  eyea  lit  up  insanely     *  I 
Tried  to  kill  her?    How  ran  a  t 
die? — or  brass? — or  iron?    With 
oner   He  held  them  out  frfwJedhr 

of  the  west  T  went  to  her  whefi  Ae  ^      ^ ^  ^^ ^  ,  ^^^  j 

hundred  hilU     T  walked.         -  -    -      •       ^ 
Tohbed— robbed  the  poor  like  ! 


haunted  her  with  thli  dtfO^  fc» 
she  put  out  the 
out.    Tt  met  her 
came  the  time  when 


light  for**^    ltw«»^>»T^.^_     a^AM 
in  dark  pbw»  ^Hl  •  ^  ^^  T^  ^  dl^i^  MMt 
rhen  !  saw  har  dmf  mm  mmo  Imi 
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wake.  Then  came  the  time  when  I  watched  till  her  eyelids  closed  and 
entered  and  put  my  hand  on  her  throat.  It  waa  dark  then.  And  she 
spoke  not  nor  breathed  after  I  put  these  hands  on  her — these  are  the 
hands.  I  could  almost  see  the  eyes  close — those  eyes  of  purple  you 
adored.  I  could  not  see  the  pallor  of  death  creep  up,  up,  up,  up,  it  was 
dark — but  I  felt  her  heart  stop,  her  face  grow  cold,  and  all  her  body 
slacken  in  the  hold  of  death.  Then,  all  in  the  darkness,  I  spread  her 
brazen  hair  upon  the  pillow,  laid  her  limbs  straight,  crossed  her  hands 
upon  her  breast,  as  they  do  in  America,  as  they  had  done  for  my  Jewel — 
my  Jewel! — and  left  her  there — left  her  in  the  darkness.  But  as  I  went 
she  laughed — 0  gods!  laughed!  I  thought  it  was  her  ghost  and  would 
have  hastened.  But  the  white  hands  I  had  thought  dead,  were  on  my 
own  throat,  and  the  lips  I  thought  had  grown  stony  laughed!  I  should 
have  waited  till  the  red  had  gone  out  of  her  lips,  till  her  limbs  had 
grown  stony,  till  the  stench  of  decay  was  upon  her  before  I  moved  my 
hands.  But  she  was  stronger  than  I.  With  one  hand  she  flung  me 
upon  the  floor,  with  the  other  she  touched  a  button  in  the  wall  and 
there  was  a  great  light.  She  had  her  foot  upon  my  throat.  T  see  it  now. 
It  was  soft  and  pink  and  pleasant  smelling.  But  with  that  upon  my 
throat  I  died  there,  and  lived  again  to  know  that  I  was  in  prison.  She 
laughed  as  she  told  before  the  judges  of  her  '  killing,'  her  shammincj 
death — as  you  have  seen  her  laugh.  And  then  I  told  how  I  had  wished 
to  kill  her  who  had  no  soul,  how  she  was  the  Fox- Woman,  how  she  had 
killed  you  and  me  and  my  Jewel,  and  devoured  our  souls,  aye,  and 
would  kill  others  yet;  and  then  they  all  laughed  and  sent  me  back  to 
the  prison  to  work,  to  work  till  I  could  scarce  breathe,  and  then  to  turn 
me  out  and  drive  me  thence.  Now  let  us  die,  as  in  The  Red  Bridal  of 
old,  for,  lo,  I  love  you  yet,  and  then  the  will  of  the  gods  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  we  shall  enter  upon  another  life — alas!  we  know  not  what 
now.  And  perhaps  we  may  meet  my  little  Jewel  waiting  for  us  in  the 
Meido.  And  she  may  plead  with  Shaka  that  we  be  not  damned. 
Come"— he  tendered  the  sword  he  held—"  come,  let  us  die — you  flrst, 
then  I.'' 

"  I  will  not  die,"  said  the  artist  curtly.  "  Die  you,  if  you  will.  And 
do  not  again  say  '  My  Jewel.'    She  was  mine." 

"  Yes,  yours.  But  flrst  she  was  mine.  I  gave  you  the  only  fruit  of 
my  loins  that  you  might  be  a  little  happier— my  little  daughter.  I 
gave  you  her  young  joy  and  beauty,  and  I  went  home  to  loneliness  and 
sleeplessness — loneliness  and  sleeplessness  and  slow-coming  death,  f 
knew  that  I  must  die,  and  I  gave  her  to  you,  and  you  gave  her  to  the 
Fox-Woman  to  be  killed— to  be  devoured— to  the  vampire-girl.  Her 
goul — your  soul — mine.  0  Jewel!  the  one  flower,  the  one  morning- 
glory  of  my  sad  life.  Come,  let  us  die  in  the  old,  old  fashion.  Life  is 
now  no  longer  worth  our  care.    Come,  let  us  die,  and  our  little  Jewel 
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ttULj  plmd  for  na  for  aaoilMr  ttib    pmImm  mmm  Um 
in  tbo  YMt  M«ido-«lM  wiU  hold  oM  IMT  Imi4  I.  «i. 
TbotrtiHaMHadamHJy: 

*' Get  jottt  doctor  to  •«ljow  hub,- W«MI*inlii^   -Um 
bid  onough.    lUke  it  not  wont.    U  I  M  kaon  tk^  m^llmt        - 

**  Then,*'  Mid  tho  iiek  mta  odMly,  *  I  AsQ  M 
mjtelf.    It  U  ftU  vo  CM  do— 4io  bicaw 
•haU  die  flrtt,  thtt ^* 

Then  bo  Mw  tlio  ttataitto.    Aiid,««fraii^nailM««aMUo, 

found  the  Yate  vith  the  portnlt  «poa  it    f 

doQf  troote  throoffa  hit  gnij  mmk  ol  •  fmm, 

letped  at  the  ▼■•t. 

''  But  flnt  thoM.    8ho  ihdl  d«tiay  no  mm  lad^ 

painted  face— «nd  jTonri.    For  thaat  do  it  loo.* 

He  had  the  Toae,  and  ■•  ht  roiaad  it  aloft  ho  ctiad  aM 

"^  Ayejook  year  laat  OB  it    For  by  all  the  fade  ia  hM... 

The  dwarf  apraaff  at  hit  tbiaatoadCMlaaadhiilhVHatt         '^ 

feUtos«tbor.    Wbtn  the  artial  mt  T«alni|i  bj  ^^It  HflL 


XL. 
\hy  ^ov  »iiAU.  AiDio  aaAi»— arr  aaaiT 

Thx  act  of  homietde  had  rUarvNl  hk  bfaia     Ha 
looked  down  at  hia  lifelong  friend.    All  at  oaot  ho 
had  done  for  him — what  ho  hod  boai  I 
seized  him.    He  aloopid  to  tho  hoirt:  II 
criniion  froth  was  oodaf  ftas  Um  piitid  Ufa. 

'^  Tea,  at  laat  I  am  a  mardMr."  ho  abiipiiii  m  If 
to  hear. 

The  Taae  waa  in  piecoa  on  the  floor.   Oa  oao  ol 
face  of  AliSan  imiled  up  at  him— Jaal  oa  ht  hod  int  « 
radiantly.    He  waa  aboat  to  aal  bio  fail  apoa  IL    Balho 
ing.    It'waa  likibraliiBffhtfiHh.    Bo  Ihiaw  M  Ma  Ihi  Mb  p^ 


in  the  garden.    But  even  thea  hi 

at  him— a  litUo  mockingly  now  thveagh  Ihi  aaeai  H  bai  m* 
went  back  and  got  the  •taluHtr  aad  Ihffw  IM  Ma  Ifca  paad    ll 
nearly  upright— he  thought  it  gfteieiai  it  hM  ill  il  *» 
eyeaahohadnado.    He  wwt  hock  to  the  diad  ma^  MMf  M  ail^ 
hia  twoid  aa  hi  waat,  looatog  a  htUe  M  bairt  ai  iha  aaA    TW  1^ 
murmur  of  a  human  toicp  rcaahad  hM  hMWi  fti  aaali  iia  y*M 
there,  prone  upon  the  groaad,  bar 
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her  head  buried  upon  him.  Marushida  paused,  drooping,  upon  the 
doorway.  The  sword  dropped  rattling  from  his  hand.  The  girl  did  not 
look  up;  it  is  doubtful  if  she  heard  it. 

Silence,  a  few  sobs,  and  then  he  felt  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 
When  he  raised  his  head  their  eyes  met.  In  hers  was  something  he  had 
never  seen  there  before.  Irresistibly  he  came  to  her  till  he  knelt  on 
the  other  side  of  the  poor  body.  She  looked  at  him  long.  But  presently 
she  held  out  her  hands  that  he  might  see  them.  They  were  still  worn 
and  rugged  with  toil. 

*'  For  me,"  he  whispered. 

"  For  you,"  she  said. 

She  lifted  to  him  her  faded  kimono,  more  faded  now. 

And  again  he  said : 

"  For  me." 

'*  For  you,"  she  said  once  more. 

Her  head  drooped  slowly  forward,  her  arms  outstretched  themselves 
over  the  body  of  her  father.    "  For  you,"  she  sobbed. 

•'For  me,"  he  answered  and  took  the  hands.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse, no  invitation  in  them  now.  He  put  them  down  very  softly  and 
rose.  Back  he  went  stealthily  to  the  door.  He  took  up  the  sword  and 
would  have  passed  out,  but  he  felt  her  hand  take  his. 

He  looked  backward,  but  she  led  him  forth,  speaking  softly: 

"  Yes,  I  give  you  my  hands,  but  it  is  not  the  old  fashion.  Some- 
thing is  gone.  I  know  you  are  crooked  now.  But  I  am  your  wife,  that 
is  why — that  is  only  why.  All  are  dead  but  you  and  I.  Ah,  how  ill  that 
sonndsl  There  is  but  one  dead.  And  for  him  we  need  not  mourn. 
There  is  another  life  for  him.    I  wish  that  there  might  be  for  us." 

"  ITiere  shall  be,"  said  her  husband,  in  a  voice  whose  sweetness  she 
had  almost  forgotten,  "if  you  will." 

She  turned  and  looked  sadly  upon  him. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  said. 

"  Not  for  the  great  American  God,"  he  said,  "  nor  for  one  as  sweet 
and  forgiving  as  you." 

She  had  nothing  to  answer  to  that.  She  irresolutely  faced  him. 
He  understood,  somehow,  that  she  would  never  be  quite  the  same  joyoua 
being  she  had  been.  And  he  understood  that  this  too  had  been  sacri- 
ficed by — for  him. 

"  I  am  no  longer  dainty,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  **  and  I  care  little  to 
be  so." 

**  You  are  sacred  now,"  he  said,  bowing  over  her  bfln^l 

A  tear  dropped  on  it. 

Something  which  she  had  thought  dead  moved  within  her. 

"What  do  vou  wish?"  she  asked,  as  a  Japanese  wife  would. 

"You,"  he  said.  : 
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And  stooping  agaiii»  ha  IdMtd  bir  htndt. 

It  wu  the  fiiwt  tfaM.  No  OM  bad  tw  bitea  Mm*  km  kaah. 
The  thing  within  which  had  moved  before  flottered  mv.  B  vm  Ifct 
human  touch.  Then  it  taiif.  8ba  watctbed  bar  baade  aaaf  nd  pil 
them  to  her  breait.  Her  basbaad  did  not  aadflalHld.  Bi  bt$i  hk 
head  down. 

"  Ani-San.  kiae  mj  lipt,"  ihe  cned. 

He  thought  he  knew  all  tba  tooas  of  hm  foiaa.  B«t  iMi  OM  ba 
had  nerer  heard.    ITe  looked  unbelieringljr  «p. 

"  Ani-San,  kin  mj  lipeP 
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THE  SALON   IN   OLD   PHILADELPHIA 

BY  ANNE   HOLLINGSWORTH   WHARTON 
Amtk0r  tf  ••  TkrM^  C^Umia/  Doorways,"  "  Colomal  Days  and  Dames,"  etc. 

TO  provide  a  meeting  place  for  the  discugsion  of  literature,  art, 
science,  and  legislation,  and  to  lend  and  shine  in  such  a  circle, 
has  always  been  the  ambition  of  a  certain  claus  of  superior 
women.  From  that  far-away  period  in  French  life  when  \a  heUe  Arth6- 
nioe  and  her  daughter  Julie  held  sway  in  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  down 
to  our  own  time,  there  have  been  more  or  leas  successful  attempts  to 
found  salons  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  salon  movement  in  America  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circle  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Graeme  gathered  about  her  at  her 
father's  house  in  Philadelphia  and  at  his  country-seat,  Graeme  Park,  in 
Montgomery  County.  Elizabeth  Graeme,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hugh  Fer- 
guson, is  the  "cat  Ferguson"  at  whose  expense  Dr.  Mitchell's  "Aunt 
Gainor"  so  frequently  sharpened  her  wits.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
character  drawn  by  the  novelist  is  not  from  life,  as  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  a 
woman  of  lovable  and  gentle  nature,  despite  her  keen  wit  and  marked 
personality.  A  student,  a  linguist,  and  a  poetess  of  considerable  charm, 
she  was  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  easily  the  most  learned 
woman  in  the  Colonies.  To  the  small  circle  of  her  own  city  she  was 
known  through  her  contributions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  to  the 
Columbia  Magazine.  Miss  Graeme's  most  extensive  work  was  the  trans- 
lating of  F^nelon's  Aventures  de  TSUmaque  into  English  verse,  which 
was  undertaken  when  the  translator  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  translation  of  T616maque  was  never  published,  but  the  manuscript, 
carefully  preserved,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
Company,  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  this 
remarkable  young  woman.  In  1764,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  Miss  Graeme  sailed  for  Europe  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Peters,  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Peter's.  While  abroad  she  visited  England,  was  presented  at  the  Court 
of  George  III.,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  her  father's  relations  in 
Scotland,  where  her  own  cousin,  Thomas  Graeme,  of  Balgowan,  gave 
her  the  family  coat  of  arms  and  with  it  his  own  book-plate,  which  she 
afterwards  used  herself.  This  is  probably  the  first  book-plate  used  in 
America  by  a  woman. 

In  London  Miss  Graeme  numbered  among  her  friends  the  celebrated 

Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  and  Lady  Juliana 

Penn,  both  of  whom  had  shown  their  interest  in  the  advancement  of 

learning  in  Pennsylvania  by  sending  gifts  to  a  circulating  library  at 

9* 
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Long,  John  LuUmt 
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